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SEEMS OUR MOST ORIGINAL 


Bluer sky, greener grass, cleaner air. These are elements we 


sien tube 
vehicles we're developing at FORD MOTOR COMPANY. Like the Synthesis 
2010. A car whose body is 100% RECYCLABLE, thanks to its light-weight 
ALL ALUMINUM shell. Which is just as strong as steel, yet gentler on the 
gas pump. So it’s safer for the ENVIRONMENT. Today, Ford is the auto 
industry leader.in aluminum fabrication. As well as an 


innovator in the 


application of recycled plastics. It’s all part of our continuing effort to 


IDEAS ARE RE CG VG 


build ENVIRONMENTALLY responsible cars that combine even better fuel 
economy and HIGH RECYCLABILITY. We believe this visionary thinking, 


powered by the latest technology, will reflect positively on the quality of all 


our lives. Which, at Ford Motor Company, has always been our original idea. 
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1-900-775-3000 


Forget the writers. Forget the coaches. In this poll you decide 
who's #1. Just use the codes below to vote in the first- 


ever fans’ poll, and tell the world who truly rules. 


Results will be posted weekly in Sports Illustrated and USAToday. 
Burger King® will donate $1.3 million to the Burger King 


College Football Scholarship Fund. The best team will win, and 


so willa lot of deserving students. You could, too. Becausé every 
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SUMER DISCLOSURE. Sweepstakes begins 
od. Limie four (4) calls per day per pe 


$/10/95 and ends 12/11/95. Es 


or houschold. T 


parked by 12/11/95. Wins 
$40,000.17 


mt 
jenvelope to: Burge 


calllets you enter the Burger KingTop 10” Fans’ Poll Sweepstakes. 

Grand Prize: a first-class VIP trip for four to the 1995 Nokia 
Sugar Bowl in New Orleans on New Year's Day, 50-yard line seats, 
$10,000 cash and four Nokia cellular phones. 


Get all the details at Burger Kin, 


You call yourself a fan? Call and prove it. 


Get your burger’s worth. 
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NJ, VT may only use the 900. 
FL 33157, 1-800-937-1800, 


3104-4370, Indicate “Rules” or “Winners List” on envelope. Residents of W/ 
resident, 18 or okder to vote and enter sweepstakes. 


and CA may omit return posta 


Sponsor: Burger 


a PO, Bex 4370, Omaha, NE 
number to vote bur may enter sweepstakes by mail. Void where prohibited by law. Must be U: 


TO OUR READERS 


ON FRIDAY, Oct. 15, 1993, an SI editor walked into the office of Christian Stone, 
then a reporter, and asked him to fly to Chicago for his first writing assignment—a 
story on a boycott of games and practices by members of the Bridgman (Mich.) High 
School football team who were protesting what they considered the draconian 
training methods of their head coach. Stone was to leave the next morning. 

One problem: Stone hadn’t paid the bills on either of his credit cards—*I had 
the money,” he says. “I guess I just forgot to pay them”—and they had been 
invalidated. So after borrowing what he calls “a tidy sum” from a group of 
chuckling SI staff members, Stone began a nerve-racking odyssey. First, his 
connecting flight in Baltimore was canceled. Then, unable to rent a car because 
he had let his driver's license expire, he embarked on what turned out to be a 
70-mile, $300 cab ride from Chicago to Bridgman. “At that point I was 11 hours. 


late,” Stone recalls 


T considered going to Detroit, where Dr. Kevorkian lives.” 


Instead, Stone’s interviews with coaches, players and parents injected life into 


Stone's life can be messy, but never 


work. 


USPSA ZNBH 


the story. “It’s amazing how 
someone who’s so personally 
disorganized can be so 
professionally efficient,” says 
senior editor Richard Demak. 

Because of that efficiency, as 
well as the breadth of his sports 
knowledge, Stone, 25, has 
successfully handled disparate 
assignments in his three years 
at SI. His fine work on the 
Bridgman High story led to a 
stint as our INSIDE THE NHL 
columnist during the 1993-94 
ason, Which, in turn, led to 
his promotion to writer- 
reporter in July 1994, 

Last autumn he covered 
college teams in 10 Southern 
states and wrote a weekly 
football notes column. “I felt I 
was starting to establish 


myself,” says Stone, “Then one day during practice at Valdosta [Ga.] State, the 


coach tells the players, ‘Let’ 


all thank Chri 


Jones for coming down.’ 


That incident notwithstanding, Stone has succeeded in making a name for 
himself, For the past six months he has been a valuable member of the 
SCORECARD team, and in two weeks he will begin tackling our INSIDE COLLEGE 


FOOTBALL 


column. “He’s very careful about what he puts on the page,” senior 


writer Alexander Wolff says of his absentminded ScorEcARD colleague. “Maybe 
he’s only 90 percent there, but that 90 percent is 100 percent there.” 

Stone’s forgetfulness away from the office has made for amusing tales with not- 
so-amusing consequences: Like the time he stepped into a hot tub with his wallet 


in hi 


s pocket. Even his athletic history includes a memorable mental lapse. At the 


Williams School in New London, Conn., the highlights of his high school career 
were his impressive 6-0 record as a righthanded pitcher in his junior year and the 
soccer goal he scored the following year—into his own net. 

After graduating from Tufts University in 1991 with a degree in history, Stone 
earned a master’s at Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journalism and 
joined SI. In this week’s issue he previews the upcoming season for Miami, 
Auburn and South Carolina. As for his own prospects, Stone says, “I’m excited 
about the fall. I feel ready for whatever misadventures might come along.” 
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WHEN YOU'RE A MILLIONAIRE YOU'LL STILL BE ABLE TO WEAR THEM. 


Allergy sufferers: 


Ask your doctor for 
that unstuffs 


an allergy medicine 
your nose. 


FLONASE relieves sneezing and itchy, runny nose - 
and your stuffy nose as well! 


FLONASE works where you need it, in your nose. It’s a nasal spray that relieves nasal 
symptoms for sufferers of seasonal nasal allergies. 


You can take FLONASE once a day. FLONASE unstuffs your nose for a full 24 hours. 


FLONASE won't put you to sleep and it won't keep you awake. FLONASE doesn't subject 
you to the drowsiness, sleeplessness, or nervousness associated with some antihistamines 
and decongestants. 


FLONASE is not addictive. FLONASE is comfortable to use. 


The most common side effects occurred in fewer than 7 of 100 people (comparable to placebo). 
These included nasal burning, nosebleeds, headache, and sore throat. 


FLONASE is a prescription drug. FLONASE is not recommended for children under age 12. 


Effectiveness of FLONASE depends on regular use. Symptoms may begin to improve within 
12 hours. Maximum nasal symptom relief may take several days. 

Only your doctor or health care professional can determine the best treatment option 
for you. No advertisement can provide all the information needed to prescribe a drug. 


| $5 Savings Certificate Call your doctor today. x 
re —— (fluticasone propionate) : 
Allergy relief | 
H right under your nose. 
esl = oeeeneaeeeeecneeset. <A eeMae Se mal er : 


For more information about FLONASE and the treatment of your seasonal nasal allergies, 
call 1-800-6-FLONASE (1-800-635-6627) Ext. 5 


Flonase™ 


BRIEF SUMMARY 
(fluticasone propionate) 
Nasal Spray, 0.05% w/w 
‘SHAKE GENTLY 
BEFORE USE. 


For Intranasal Use Only. 


‘The following is a briet summary only. Before prescribing, see complete prescribing infor- 
‘mation in Flonase™ Nasal Spray product labeling. 


‘CONTRAINDICATIONS: Fionase™ Nasal Spray is contraindicated in patients with a hyper- 
sensitivity to any of ts Ingredlents, 


WARNINGS: The replacement of a systemic glucocorticoid with a topical glucocontcold can 
‘be accompanied by signs of adrenal insufilency, and In addlton some patients may expe- 
‘fence symptoms of withdrawal, e.g, joint and/or muscular pain, assitude, and depression. 
Patients previously treated for prolonged periods with systemic glucocorticoids and trans- 
ferred to toplealglucocorticolds should be carefully monitored for acute adrenal Insuficlen- 
‘oy In response to stress. In those patents who have asthma or ater cinical conditions 
‘equirng long-term systemic glucocortcod treatment, too rapid a decrease In systemic 
lucocontcalds may cause a severe exacerbation of thelr symptoms. 

‘The use of Fonase™ Nasal Spray with altemate-day systemic prednisone coud Increase 
the ikeinood of nypothalamic-pitultary-adrenal (HPA) suppression compared with athera- 
peutic dose of etther one alone. Therefore, Flonase Nasal Spray should be used with caution 
in patients already recelving altemate-day prednisone treatment for any cisease. In add- 
{lon the concomitant use of Flonase Nasal Spay with other Inhaled glucocorticolds could 
‘increase the risk of signs or symptoms of hypercortcism and/or suppression ofthe HPA 
axs. 

Patients who are on immunosuppressant drugs are more susceptible to infections than 
healthy Indviduals. Chickenpox and measles, for example, can have a more serious or even 
fatal course in patients on immunosuppressant doses of corticosteroid. In such patients 
‘Who have not had these dseases, particular care shouldbe taken to avoid exposure. How 
the dose, route, and duration of cortcostroid administration affects the risk of developing a 
‘disseminated infection is not known. The contribution of the underlying disease and/or prior 
‘cortcosteoid treatment tothe risk s also not known. M exposed to chickenpox, prophylaxis 
with varicella zoster immune globulin (V2IG) may be indicate. exposed to measles, pro- 
phylaxis with pooled Inramuscula Immunoglobulin (6) may be incleated. (See the respec- 
tive package Inserts for complete VIG and IG prescribing Information. chickenpox devel- 
‘ops, treatment with antiviral agents may be considered. 


PRECAUTIONS: 
General: Rarely, Immediate hypersensivty reactions or contact dermatitis may occur after 
‘the intranasal administration of futlcasone proplonate. Rare Instances of wheezing, nasal 
‘septum perforation, cataracts, glaucoma, and increased intraocular pressure have been 
reported folowing the Intranasal application of gucocorticlds. 

Use of excessive doses of glucocorticlds may lea to signs or symptoms of hypercort- 
clsm, suppression of HPA function, and/or suporession of grow in cilgren or teenagers, 
Knemometry studes n asthmatic children on orally Inhaled glucocortcolds showed 
Inhibitory effects on short-term growth rat. The relationship between short-term changes 
In lower leg growth and long-term effects on grow fs unclear at tis time. Physiclans 
_should closely follow the growth of adolescents taking glucocorticoids, by any route, and 
‘Weigh the benefits of glucocortcod therapy agalnst the possibly of growth suppression if 
an adolescent's growth appears slowed. 

‘Aithough systemic effects have been minimal wit recommended doses of Flonase™ 
Nasal Spay, potential sk increases wit larger doses. Therefor, larger than recommended 
‘doses of Flonase Nasal Spray should be avoided. 

‘When used at larger doses, systemic glucocorticol effects such as hypercortcsm and 
‘adrenal suppression may appear. such changes occur, the dosage of Honase Nasal Spray 
‘should be discontinued stowly consistent with accepted procedures for dlscontinuing oral 
‘lucocortcold therapy. 

‘nclnicalstudles with futicasone propionate administered intranasal, the development 
of localized infections ofthe nose and pharynx with Candida albicans has occured only 
rarely, When such a: Infection develops, it may require treatment with appropriate local 
‘therapy ant Iscontinuaton of treatment with Flonase Nasal Spray. Patients using Flonase 
Nasal Spray ver several months or longer should be examined perlodicaly for evidence of 
‘Canale infection or oter signs of adverse effects on the nasal mucosa, 

Flonase Nasal Spray should be used with caution, ff at all, In patients with actve or qu- 
escent tuberculous Infections; untreated fungal, baceral, or systemic val Infection; or 
‘cular herpes simplex. 

‘Because of the inlotory eect of glucocorticoids on wound healing, patients who have 
expertenced recent nasal septal ulcers, nasa surgery, or nasal trauma shouldnt use a 
nasal glucocoticold unt healing has decured, 

Information for Patients: Patients being treated witn Flonase Nasal Spray should receive 
‘the folowing Information and instructions This information is Intended to ald them Inthe 
safe and effective use ofthis medication, IIs nota disclosure ofall possible adverse or 
Intended eects 

Patients should be wamed to avold exposure to chickenpox or measles and if exposed, 
‘to consult thelr physiclan without delay 

Patlants should use Flonase Nasal Spray at regular Intervals as clrectd since Its effec 
‘tveness depends on Its regular use. A decrease In nasal symptoms may occur as soon as 
‘2 hours ater starting therapy with Flonase Nasal Spray. Results in several clinical trials 
Indicate statistically significant improvement within the frst day or two of treatment; how- 
ever, the full benefit of Fionase Nasal Spray may nt be achieved untl treatment has been 
administered for several days. The patient should not increase the prescribed dosage but 
‘should contact the pysician f symptoms do not improve orf the condltfon worsens, For 
the proper use ofthe nasal sray and to atain maximum improvement, the patient should 
‘ead and follow carefully the patient's instructions accompanying the product, 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impalrment of Fertility Fluticasone propionate demon- 
strated no tumorigenic potential in studies of oral doses upto 1.0 mg/kg (3 mg/m? as cal~ 
‘culated on a surface area basis) for 78 weeks in the mouse or inhalation of up to 57 mog/kg 
{836 mog/2) for 104 weeks in the rat. 

Fluticasone propionate di not induce gene mutation in prokaryotic or eukaryotl cells fn 
vil. No signffcant clastogenic effect was seen In cultured human peripheral ymohocytes 
{in voor in he mouse micronucleus test when administered at high doses by the oral or 
‘subcutaneous routes Furthermore the compound did not delay erythrobastdiiston In 
bone marrow. 


Flonase™ (fluticasone propionate) Nasal Spray, 0.05% 


No evidence of impairment of fertity was observed in reproductive studles conducted in 
rats dosed subcutaneously with doses up to 50 mog/kg (285 meg/m) in males and 
females. However, prostate welght was significantly reduced In rats, 

Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnancy Category C: Subcutaneous stucles tn the 
‘mouse and rat at 45 and 100 meg/kg, respectively (135 and 580 meg/m?, respectively, as 
‘calculated on a surface area basis), revealed feta toxicty characteristic of potent glucocor- 
tloold compounds, including embryonic growth retardation, omphalocele, cet palate and 
Tetarded cranial ossfcation. 

Inthe rabbit, fetal weight reduction and cet palate were observed following subcuta- 
neous doses of 4 mog/kg (48 mon/m?). 

However, folowing oral administration of up to 300 meg/kg (8.6 mg/m) of fluticasone 
propionate to the rabot, there were no matemal effects nor increased incdence of extemal, 
visceral, oF skeletal fetal defects. No fluticasone propionate was detected in the plasma in 
this study, consistent with the established low bloavallablty folowing oral administration 
{Gee CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY section of the ful prescribing information). 

Less than 0.008% of the dose crosses the placenta following oral administration to rats 
{100 mog/kg, 580 meg/m) or rabbits (800 meg/kg, 3.6 mg/m). 

There are no adequate and wel-conrolie stuces in pregnant women Fluticasone pro- 
plonate should be used during pregnancy only if the potential beneftJustifes the potential 
"isk to the fetus. Expertence with oral glucocontcolds since thelr Introduction in pharmaco~ 
{ogi as opposed to physiologic, doses suggests that rodents are more prone to teratogenic 
effects from glucocorticoids than humans. In adtion, because there Is a natural Increase In 
‘lucocorticld production during pregnancy, most women wil require a lower exogenous 
‘lucocarticold dose and many will nt need glucocorticoid treatment during pregnancy. 
‘Nursing Mothers: it isnot known whether futdcasone propionate s excreted In human 
breast mik. Subcutaneous administration of tritiated drug to lactating rats (10 mog/kg, 58 
‘meg/n#) rested in measurable radioactvty In both plasma and milk. Because other glu- 
cocatioids are excreted in human mk, caution should be exercised when Flonase Nasal 
‘Spray is administered toa nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use: The safety and effectiveness of Flonase Nasai Spray In chliren below 12 
years of age have not been established. Oral glucacarticolds have been shown to cause 
‘growth suppression in children and teenagers with extended use. a child or teenager on 
“any glucocorticld appears to have growth suppression, the possibilty that they are particu- 
larly sensitive to this eect of lucocortcods shouldbe considered (see PRECAUTIONS), 
Gerlatric Use: A limited number of patients above 60 years of age (n=132) have been reat- 
ed with Flonase Nasal Spay in US and non-US ctncal tals. While the number af patients Is 
too smal to permit separate analysis of efficacy and safety, the adverse reactions reported 
{inthis population were similar to those reported by younger patents, 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: In controled US stules, 2,427 patients recelved treatment with 
Iniranasalfuttcasone propionate. In general, adverse reactions in tnical studies have been 
primarily associated with itation of the nasal mucous membranes, and the adverse reac- 
tions were reported with approximately the same frequency by patients treated withthe 
‘vehicle itsel. The complaints didnot usualy interfere with treatment, Less than 2% of 
patents in clinical tials discontinued because of adverse events; this rate was similar for 
‘vehicle and active comparators. 

Systemic glucocorticod side effects were not reported during controlled clinica stucles 
Up 16 months duration wit Flonase™ Nasal Spray. recommended doses are exceeded, 
however, ori indviddals are particularly sensitive or in conlunctfon with systemically 
administered gucocorcolds, symptoms of hypercorticsm, e.g, Cushing's syndrome, could 
occur. 

‘The folowing incidence of common adverse reactions is based upon seven controled 
Cinial tls n which 536 patlents (57 gis and 108 boys aged 4to 11 years, 137 female 
‘and 234 male adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 mog 
‘once dally over 2 to 4 weeks and two controlled clinical trials in which 246 patients (118 
fomale and 127 male adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 
‘mcg once dally over 8 months. 

Incidence Greater than 1% (Causal Relationship Possible: Respiratory: Eplstaxis, nasal 
Baring eee 26 lon nal mus pars, “oan een 
1% 103%). 

Neurological: Headache (incidence 1% to 3%). 

Incidence Less than 1% (Causal Relationship Possible): Respiratory: eezing, runny 
nose, nasal dryness, sinusitis, nasal congestion, bronchitis, nasal ulcer, nasal septum exco- 
riation, 

Ozzie. 

‘Spocial Senses: Eye disorder, unpleasant taste: 

Digestive: Nausea and vomiting, xerostomia. 

‘Skin and Appendages: Ucar 


COVERDOSAGE: There are no data avaliable onthe effects of acute or chronte overdosage 
with Flonase™ Nasal Spray. Intranasal administration of 2 mg (10 times the recommended 
dose) of fluticasone proplonats twice daly for 7 days to heathy human volunters was well 
tolerated. Single oral doses up to 76:mg have been studied In human volunteers wth no 
acute tox effects reported, Repeat oral doses up to 80 mg dally for 10 days In volunteers 
and repeat oral doses up to 10 mg daly for 14 cays Inpatients were wll oerate, Adverse 
‘reactions were of mid or moderate severtty, anc Inidences were similar Inactive and place- 
bo treatment groups. Acute overdosage wit this dosage form is uikely since one botte of 
Flonase Nasal Spray contains approximately 8 mg of fttcasone propionate. Chronic over- 
dosage may result in signs/symptoms of hypercortcism (s8e PRECAUTIONS). 
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han John Daly. 


Miantin D. Scvituer, HonowuLy 


St. Andrews 
Rick Reilly’s piece on John Daly's 
victory in the British Open (An Epic 
Finish, July 31) was a classic. Watching 
the finish on TV and then reading 
Reilly's story was about as good as 
entertainment gets. 

JacK NessLey, Wichita, Kans. 


My thanks to Rick Reilly for such an 
insightful article about John Daly and 
his great victory at St. Andrews. The 
main thing I hope people got out of the 


story is that you don’t have to do 
ything by the norm to be succ: 
you just have to be yourself, 

Dou Saranr, The Woodlands, Texas 


sful 


For those kids who lost a little faith 
when their role models Dwight Gooden 
and Darryl Strawberry let them down, 
there’s a new kid on the block to follow: 
John Daly. 

Here Cockcrort, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Instead of writing about the dramatic 
tournament and Daly’s remarkable 
play, Reilly spent half the piece making 
cracks about Daly’s fondness for 
chocolate-chip muffins and his past 
addiction to booze. The article 
demeaned Daly—a troubled man 
who doesn’t need any more cheap 
mockery—and trivialized the 
tournament and the sport of golf itself. 
Reilly is hooked on snide wisecracks 
and sounding clever, no matter how 
easy the targe| 

Davip S. THomson, Alexandria, Va 


Why doesn’t Reilly ly 
break? Daly is trying to get his act 
together and needs encouragement, not 
continual harping on every irrelevant 
bad-eating episode. 

FRANK W. Curis, Pinehurst, N.C. 


T enjoyed Rick Reilly's story about his 
miraculous late-evening par on the 
treacherous Road Hole at St. Andrews 
(Road Test, July 24). After two rounds in 
which my double-bogey 6 on number 17 
was the best in my foursome, I, like 
Reilly, went in search of a R Hole 
guru. Late one night in the Scores Hotel 
I met a grizzled caddie named Gimme 
who gave me some advice that changed 

y golf life: “If you play it when no one’s 
lookin’, your score will start cookin’.” 

Inspired, I stole back onto the 
deserted course at midnight and 
attacked number 17. Completely relaxed 
by the absence of witnesses, I crushed 
my drive 300 yards to the left side of 
the fairway, babied a six-iron onto 
the green and snaked in a 55-foot 


Is the PAPERMATE. DYNAGRIP a 


greafl pr because isso 
comfortable COR Gecauvse 


it writes really 


smoothly ? 


In a word, yes. 


©1994 The Gillette Company 


“The Dynagrip 
pen comes with an 
air-cushioned grip for 
unsurpassed writing 
comfort. The Lubriglide’ ink 


system lets the pen virtually 

glide across paper to give you bold, 
vivid lines. Does that make Dynagrip 
the perfect pen? 


DYNASRIP 


triple-break putt for my bird. Cake. 

That was two years ago, and since 
then, playing alone at night, I have 
shrunk my handicap faster and faster. 
Last month I shot a 56 on Augusta 
National during a lunar eclipse. Tonight 
I'll be shooting a 54 at Pebble Beach. 

Jor Borster, New York City 


The Martinezes 
Your article Martinez Mania (July 24) 
was enjoyable except for one mistake: 
Young Dennis Martinez is spending his 
summer in Burlington, N.C., with the 
rookie league Indians, not in Burlington, 
Vt. The latter city is home to the Class A 
Vermont Expos, a second-year franchise 
affiliated with Montreal. Playing in the 
oldest professional ballpark in the U.S., 
the Vermont Expos are treating their 
fans to what baseball once was and still 
should be: a fun night that the whole 
family can enjoy and afford. 

Curis Koxowrrz, Burlington, Vt. 


If Edgar Martinez achieves the highest 
average for a righthanded batter in the 


Jackson was a well-known slugger 
but a little-known Martinez. 


American League since Joe DiMaggio’s 
-381 in 1939—a possibility that Tom 
Verducci noted in his article—what 
better place for the Mariners’ designated 
hitter to celebrate than in DiMaggio’s 
hometown, Martinez, Cali 
Dave Gotpsmimn, Marquette, Mich. 


"up S800) Wav 


Nice article on the Martinezes, but you 
left out the greatest Martinez of them 
all: Hall of Famer Reginald Martinez 
Jackson. 

RICHARD S. BIEGEN, New York City 


Beanball 
After reading Kevin Seitzer’s PoINT 
Arter (Fear Strikes Back, July 24), 1 
wondered what has happened to our 
national pastime. No one argues that a 
pitcher needs to pitch inside, but he 
doesn’t need to bean a player. Jim 
Palmer pitched more than 3,900 innings 
without a single beaning. 

DENNts MELILLO, Laurence Harbor, NJ. 


Letters to Sports ILLUSTRATED should include the 


name, address and home telephone number of the 
writer. They may be mailed to The Editor, 

Sports ILLUSTRATED, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020-1393. 
E-mail may be sent via CompuServe, or thro 
Internet to Letters*SI@ om. 


the 


.compuset 


Inline: Sports ILLUSTRATED offers current 
and past articles, photos and special multimedia 
features on CompuServe (GO SPORTS) and on 


the Internet (http://www.pathfinder.com/si). 
This week: Latest News, Scores and Stats 
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MCI 
Gita POSITIVE! 


WHEN IT COMES TO LONG DISTANCE SAVINGS, THERE’S NO QUESTION ABOUT IT 
1-800-888-8800 
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GET THE KITCHEN OF YOUR DREAMS 
wFOR JUST $1.99! 


Want to turn your current kitchen into your dream 
kitchen without spending a fortune to do it? 

It’s easy — you'll find everything you need to repair, 
renovate or totally re-create your kitchen in Kitchens, 
new from Time Life. 

You'll learn how to install new cabinets or tile. Fix 
appliances, Add conveniences like skylights or a 
rolling island. And make the most of your space. 


Save moi reat results! 

For years, our HOM! PAIR AND IMPROVEMENT 
series has been the “do-it -yourself” bible. 

Now it's even better, because it has been completely 
updated for the ‘90s, with new tools, new materials and new 
projects that give you the know-how to tackle any home 
improvement project. 

These big, user-friendly books will turn you into a confident 
home repair pro. Step-by-step instructions and easy-to-follow 
iMostratiows val walk you through each project, giving you lots of 
time- and money-saving tips. 

Get Kitchens for $1.99 and a Stanley Tape Measure FREE! 

Try Kitchens free for 15 days without commitment or obliga- 
tion, It’s easy! Call the toll-free number below. Our customer 
service representatives are available to help you 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. 

Keep Kitchens for just $1.99, plus shipping and handling (a 
savings of $15). You'll receive a 12-foot Stanley Tape Measure 
as a free gift with your purchase! 

Then receive new volumes like 
Decks, Porches, and Patios and 
Bathrooms, about one every month, 
| 2 on the same free-trial basis, at the 


There’s no obligation. Cancel anytime. 
Call the toll-free number below and 
get the kitchen of your dreams today! 


YOUR NEW 
KITCHEN 
WILL LAST 
FOR YEARS. 


OUR $1.99 
OFFER 
WON'T. 


Spiral bindings: 

Let books lie flat so 

you can keep both 
hands on the job. 


All new for the ’90s! 
New, improved features include: 


* Tricks of the Trade Tip Boxes: 
Learn shortcuts that save time 
and money. 

* Tools and Materials Boxe: 
you everything you'll ne 
before you get started. 

* Caution Symbols: Alert you to 
steps that require special attention. 


© Illustrated Cutaways: Go behind 
the scenes to see exactly how things 
fit together. 

‘Numbered, Step-by-Step Illustrations: 
Make instructions easier to follow. 

* Troubleshooting Guides: Identify 
the cause of common problems 
and offer solutions, 


regular price of just $16.99, plus S&H. 


For your FREE 15-day 
home trial of Kitchens 
call 1-800-950-7893 today! 


(phones open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 
Or write to: 
TIME | Time-Life Books, 
Branch FIBT23, Box 85563, 
Beexs | Richmond, VA 23285-5563 


Windows 95 (as represented by these happy squares of color) is incredibly 
simple. But it is also incredibly substantial, with features and abilities far 
beyond what you're used to. Since we're using orange type here, we'll start by 
talking about some of its orangeish qualities. Things like 
potential. For instance, thanks to the new 32-bit archi- 
tecture, you can squeeze more speed and capacity out of 
your computer. “The 32-bit what?” you may be saying. In 
conversational English, it simply means that Windows 95 
can handle much more data at a time than your old 16-bit 
Windows. You can run many 32-bit applications at once. 
Print while you play a game. Stuff like that. Plus, as an 
added bonus, DOS is no longer the bogeyman in the 
basement of Windows. Yet you can still run your favorite 
DOS applications whenever you like. 

From the serene world of blue, Windows 95 brings 
you a calming quality called “ease of use.” Take installa- 
tion, for instance—disarmingly easy. And that Start but- 
ton you see up in the corner of this ad? It accesses the 
power of Windows 95 and starts up any application. 
There's also a taskbar at the bottom, the top or the side 
(your choice) of the screen that tells you what programs 
are open and allows you to instantly return to them. 
With new 32-bit programs like Microsoft Office for 
Windows 95, you'll go from calling your files things like 
VANYTYLK.doc, to naming them Virtually Anything You 
Like. Many new multimedia CD-ROMs will automatically play when you put 
them in the drive. Connecting back to your office network from a laptop is much 
simpler. To delete something, just drag it to the recycle bin. Easy, easy, easy. 


(©1995 Microsoft Corporation. Microsoft, Windows and the Windows logo are registered trademarks 
‘and Where do you want to go today? and the Windows Start logo are trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. 


This part of the ad is green because it talks about all the ways Windows 95 will 
allow both you and your computer to grow. Plug in any new peripheral like a 
printer, CD-ROM drive, scanner, modem or whatever, that carries the “designed 
for Windows 95” logo, and your computer will automati- 
cally: a) know it’s there and b) know how to use it. This 
is called Plug and Play. You can also start exploring the 
vast cyber-wonderland of the Internet by connecting to 
The Microsoft Network. You'll discover a universal in-box 
on your desktop that integrates the tasks of sending 
and receiving faxes, e-mail, and communicating with 
other people. And you'll get the most out of all those 
cool new multimedia CD-ROMs and spectacular new 
games designed to give you smoother video and faster 
play with Windows 95. 

To find out more fun stuff, visit Windows 95 on-line 
now at http://www.windows.microsoft.com, or in stores 
beginning August 24. A yellow section is just too hard 
to read. 


Micresoft: 


a WHERE DO YOU WANT TO GO TODAY?™ 


Imagine seeing sound. If you could, 
choosing the best speakers would 
be simple. 

You'd see how conventional speak- 
ers send their sound directly into the 
room, straight out from each enclosure. 

But with Bose” Direct/Reflecting” 


speakers, the sound pattern 


The 901° Direct/Reflecting’ speaker 
system. The most highly acclaimed speakers 
ever. Other Direct!Reflecting* models share 
this technology, and are available to fit 


your needs and your budget. 


Conventional 
Stereo 


looks more like that of a concert hall. 
Ata concert, most of what you hear 
reflects off the walls, floor and ceiling 
before it reaches your ears, giving live 
music much of its character. 
Direct/Reflecting® speakers use the 
walls of your room in a similar 
way, providing 
many of the lifelike, 
spacious qualities 
that make live 


music so enjoyable. 


And you can experience that sound 
right in your home, everyday, just by 
turning on your stereo, 

So although you can’t see sound, we 
believe you'll clearly hear the difference 
Direct/Reflecting” speakers make. Call 
for the names of Bose retailers near 
you. And listen. Bose speakers will 
speak for themselves. 

Call 1-800-444 -BOSE, Ext. 572. 


AFM Ss -~ 
Better sound through researche 
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Jerome Young 

HARTFORD 

Jerome, a freshman-to-be at Wallace College in 
Hanceville, Ala., won the 400 meters at the U.S. 
Junior Track and Field Championships in Walnut, 
Calif. Jerome, a native of Jamaica who received his 
U.S. citizenship in May, ran the distance in 45.01 
seconds, the second-fastest high school 400 ever. 


Jessica Davis 

SAN ANSELMO, CALIF 

Jessica, who will be a senior at Drake High, swept 
all five senior gold medals in rhythmic gymnastics at 
the 1995 U.S. Olympic Festival, winning the all- 
around title as well as the competitions with the 
rope, ball, clubs and ribbon, Jessica was a four- 
medal winner at this year’s Pan American Games. 


Brandon Short 4 
MCKEESPORT, PA. 

Brandon made a game-high 12 tackles and blocked 
two extra points to lead the Pennsylvania team to a 
28-21 victory over Ohio in the annual Big 33 high 
school football all-star game. For his performance, 
Brandon was named Pennsylvania’s most valuable 
player. He will attend Penn State in the fall. 


Audrey Nobhe 


WOODLAWN, ILL, 
Nobbe, a 71-year-old great-grandmother, set four 
age- and weight-group world records at the NASA 
World Cup Powerlifting Championships in 
Oklahoma City. Since beginning her lifting career 
three years ago, Nobbe has also set eight U.S. 
records, including a dead lift of 215 pounds. 


Dirk Bouma 

DENVER 

Bouma, 26, won the gold medal in the modern 
pentathlon at the 95 U.S. Olympic Festival. In 
eighth place after the shooting and fencing portions 
of the event, Bouma rallied to score a total of 
5,017.48 points, outdistancing runner-up Jeremie 
Perry of Las Vegas by almost 158 points. 


Daniel Dunaway 

HousTON 

Daniel, a junior-to-be at Westfield High, won two 
gold medals at the U.S. Cycling Federation Junior 
Track Championships in Houston. Daniel has been 
racing on the track for only a year, but he won both 
the match sprint and the 500-meter time trial in the 
15-to-16-year-old age group. 


- Hear 
The Bose’ 
Difference. 
Then Make 
Your Call. 


Go ahead, Hear Bose 
Direct/Reflecting* speakers. 

It’s fun. Takes just about 10 
minutes. And in exchange 

for your time, you'll get 10 
minutes of FREE long distance 
phone time on a Bose 
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different 
sports. 


thing to 
wear. 


There’s more than one way you like to play. But why change your clothes every time you change games? Choose Discus Athletic. 
The activewear that has the versatility to compete on as many fields as you do. Just change your clothes once -- to Discus Athletic. 


prairie potholes provide $150 million worth 
of free flood control each year. Many of 
them could be drained or filled under the 
proposed law—which Greg Peck, deputy 
director of the Environmental Protection 
Agency’s Wetlands Division, aptly calls 
“counterfeit wetlands protection.” 

Unless these bills get bogged down in 
Congress, the discordant sound you'll soon 
hear in the distance will be the racket of 
bulldozers and backhoes. 


Still Milking It 


he swing Robert Landers honed among 
the Holsteins on his Texas farm (SI, Dec. 5, 
1994) is still in clover. It’s his putting that’s 
giving him a cow. Landers, who became a 
kind of Everyhacker by converting his 
dung-dotted pasture into a driving range, 
ruggling in his rookie year on the 
Senior PGA Tour. He’s ranked 79th and 
will surely have to return to Q school to 
keep his tour card. 

At least Landers 


COreCar 
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A Swamp in the House 


CADDIS FLIES. Great blue herons 
Striped bass. Keep ’em or kill ’em? 

That's the question raised in Congress by 
an antienvironment bill that threatens to 
destroy millions of acres of ponds, swamps 
and marshes. These and other wetlands 
would be reduced to landfill, endanger- 
ing insects, the fresh- and saltwater fish 
they feed and the strings of waterfowl that 
migrate along the nation’s waterways. 

The House of Representatives has : “sponges” that control floods and filter 
already passed sweeping changes in clean- : our drinking water. In the upper Midwe: 
water laws, and now the Senate 
will take up a wetlands bill 


when summer recess ends 
Sept. 5. Buried in the tech- 
nical gobbledygook of 


the bill isa radical new eh 
definition of wetlands: * F 
They would need to 
remain visibly wet for three 
consecutive weeks during 


the summer in order ° 


Environment 
call this requirement 
absurd, because in 
the dog days of 
summer many wet- 
lands stay saturated 
only below ground. 
Another provi- 
sion would strip 
legal protection 
from isolated 
wetlands smaller 
than one-half acre. 
That’s alarming. Such 
ecosystems as vernal pools 
(woodland ponds of spring 
meltwater, which insects and 
amphibians depend upon to 
breed) and prairie potholes 
i (key stopovers for ducks 
2 heading north and south) usu- 
§ ally aren’t large. 


Government of s estimate that if 
this bill becomes law, about two thirds of 
the U.S.’s 100 million acres of wetlands 
will lose every bit of their current federa 


protection from developers. The rest will 
lose at le: 


st some of those safeguards, 
‘din the r to dry up the wet- 
hey provide nurs 


game has steadied 
nce May, when he finished a combined 46 
over par in back-to-back tournaments. 
Last week, at the Northville Long Island 
Classic, he struggled to an 11-over 227. 
The tie for 64th earned him $1,040, which 


kk & \ 
THE STANDINGS 


WHO AND WHAT WERE UP AND DOWN LAST WEEK 


% 
Timber Country. Three years old and a millionaire, he’s 1,000 
retired to stud. Macaulay Culkin should bave been so lucky, 


+ Deion Sanders. Troy Aikman says he'll give Prime Time his 917 
salary to lead *Boys to Super Bowl, Baseball Giants’ Neon 
rapper goes 11 for 27—Must Be the Money. 


Dominique Moceanu. Thirtcen-year-old Texan becomes 882 
youngest and, at 4' 5", tiniest gymnast to win U.S, nationals, 


Barry Halper. Value of Mantleabitia on Uber-collector’s 666 
mantel rises faster than the Mick's tape-mensure taters. 


Hubert H, Humphrey. Happy Warrior's name may be dropped — .500 


from Metrodome. Sounds sad. Then again, it’s the Metrodome. 


Spike Lee. Denied access to Red Sox dugout. Next day Bosox 371 
do the right thing for pro wrestler Bret (Hit Man) Hart, \ 


Mike Brown. Football gods, punishing Bengal owner for 259 { 
censoring radio sports show, tear up Ki-Jana Carter’s knee, 


Bret Saberhagen. Rocky Mountain low: in / inning yields 183 
seven runs and more hits than John Denver had in best year: 


Gene Atkins. Dolphin safety shugs Fort Lauderdale reporter .090 
for writing that Atkins’s teammates envy him. 


Freedom Bowl. Cancellation of'game proves Janis Joplin .000 
right: Freedom is just another word for nothin left to lose. 


The Pol 


Bengal Lancers 


Youre a football coach with your pick of any job in the NFL. What team 
could you most improve? We posed that question to the league’s 28 head 
coaches. Nearly half of those who responded chose the Cincinnati Bengals. 
“They've got a lot of big-play guys,” noted one coach. “I don’t know why 
they aren’t more successful.” A contemporary added, “I could make 
Cincinnati better by going after more free agents.” Others in the fraternity 
singled out Bengal coach David Shula (left) for blame. “Cincinnati has kept 
the same coach too long,” said one. “Something’s wrong.” 

Also-rans included the Oakland Raiders, the Tampa Bay Buccaneers and the 
Arizona Cardinals. “Arizona could be better on offense,” said a respondent. 
“Buddy Ryan is so one-sided.” The Detroit Lions drew the vote of one coach 
who said, “I'd get a good fullback and put him in front of Barry Sanders.” 


equals about half of his weekly expens 

So the man from Fort Worth is trying to 
boost his net worth, His autobiography. 
Greener Pastures, can be purchased by di: 
ing 1-800-MOO-CREW. And the produ 
ers of Waterworld have bought the film 
rights to Landers’s story. 

What’s next? A Web site? A tribute 
song from Anthrax? 


: Wightman. He then bolted from the pitch 
and left before his turn to bat. 

The no-show would have been recorded 
“retired out” if not for the wry score- 
keeper. Other vanishing acts have gone 
down as “remembered a previous ¢! 
” “left to catch train on Continen 
‘an away, scared of bowler.” 

Baseball score note. The next 
ime Barry Bonds stands transfixed in the 
batter’s box as a can't-miss homer becomes 
a long base hit, you might writ 
jacks incentive clause for hustling.” 


Fatal Attraction 
It’s the world’s second-highest mountain 
and the most treacherous. Alison Har- 
greaves wanted to conquer it. In May the 
33-year-old Scottish climber had become 
the first woman to make it to the summit 
of Mount Everest alone and without 


What's to Interpret? 

Explaining that the threats Oliver McCal 
made to fellow heavyweight Frank Brunc 
arlier this month were “open to m 
interpretation,” the British Boxing Board 
of Control decided not to fine McCall. 
Interpret this: “I'll take [Bruno] out and de 
1 him what [Nigel Benn] did to my friend 
Gerald,” the U. 


super middleweight who punched Gerald 
McClellan into a coma in a Feb. 25 title 


Fighting Irish tail might conside: 
donning platform shoes, installing eight 
tracks in their cars and mellowing out to the 
Carpenters’ Yesterday Once More at Notre 
Dame’s home opener on Sept. 2. The Iris! 
fanzine Blue & Gold Illustrated has come up 
with a series of parallels between 1973— 
Ara Parseghian’s 10th year as Irish head 
coach—and °95, Lou Holtz’s 10th 
Parseghian won his second national cham 
pionship in ’73; Holtz will be going for his 
second this n. Other eerie similar 
*In New Year’s bowl games, Notre Dame 
is routed by a Big Eight powerhou 
(Nebraska in ’73 and Colorado in ’95) 
whose head coach (Bob Devaney, Bil 
McCartney) will step down. 
*In February, George Foreman holds 
heavyweight boxing title. 
*In March, Virginia Tech wins the NIT 
by a point in overtime. 
*In April, UCLA wins the men’s NCAA 
basketball tourney, and pro baseball opens 
its season on the heels of a labor dispute. 
*In 73, Notre Dame kicks off its season 
against Northwestern and Purdue and 
plays all three service academies. That 
sequence does not recur until this season. 
Memo to time-warp conspiracy buffs 
Parseghian’s secretary is not named Holtz; 


Holtz’s secretary is not named Parseghian. 


ght and left him brain-damaged. 
Hyperbole is an accepted part of prefight 

hype, but McCall may have overdone it 
When the council threatened to fine him, he 

id he would blow off the Sept. 2 figh 
with Bruno. Then the members of the coun 
cil really overdid it: They backed down. 

At the same time it handed down tha 
nondecision, the council fined C 
Eubank. On Sept. 9 the middlewe 
will fight Steve Collins, who claims hyp: 
notism inures him to pain. Eubank warned 
at he wouldn't be responsible for dam 
age caused by blows Collins couldn't feel. 
But Eubank felt the $8,000 fine the coun- 
cil hit him with. 

Bruno is loved in Britain. Eubank i 
not. Which certainly leaves the council’s 
judgment open to misinterpretation. 


Bugging Out 
For most Americans, cricket terminology 
is as unintelligible as cockney slang. But 
even English fans were taken aback by a 
scorer’s recent note in a North-East 
Durham League game: “Absent, huffed.” 
The phrase was hatched after Robin 
Wightman, a Whitelas bowler, was removed 
by his captain early in a match with East 
Rainton. “You must be joking,” huffed : 


ers who had perished on the peak since 
it,” said Hargreaves, “i 

the only thing that matters.” 
This month she reached the summit for 


K2’s Abruzzi Ridge, 28,000 feet up. “I’ve 

is dreadful day for nearly 
10 years,” said Jim Ballard, her husband. 
“We should not grieve. She went where she 
anted to be. The mountain will keep 
Alison, as it should.” 

Hargreaves began moving mountains at 
13. “Wouldn't it be nice to be home and be 
satisfied?” she once asked. “I’m not like 
that. It scares me to think I won't have a 
challenge in front of me.” In 1988, six 
months pregnant, she successfully ch 
lenged Switzerland’s Eiger. After reaching 


MIASAL STRIpg" 


To play big, you gotta breathe big. So Breathe Right® strips hold nasal passages open to ? 
make breathing easier, especially with a mouthguard. At sporting goods stores everywhere. Essential Gear 


Rizzuto was bowled over by aholy 
cow when the New York Yankees 
retired his number in 1985. 


Everest’s 29,028-foot summit, she faxed a 
message to her kids, Tom and Kate: “Iam 
on top of the world and I love you dearly. 

Hargreaves returned to the Himalayas 


this month to take on K2, the stark, sheer 


28,250-foot peak feared for its whipping 
winds and sudden storms. She and her 
party agreed that if they died on the moun- 
tain, their bodies would stay there. On 
Aug. 13 they sent word that they had 
climbed the baddest hill in the business. 
Within a few hours they were dead. 
Only one other British woman ever 
stood on K2’s summit, and she didn’t sur- 
vive the descent. Like Hargreaves, she 
remains on the “roof of the world.” 


What's Up, Mik 
Given the choice between cavorting with 
Bugs Bunny or manning a phone bank, 
most NBA players would take Looney 
Tunes over Touch-Tones. This is the 
dilemma Michael Jordan faces now that he 
and other dissident players want to decer- 
tify the NBA players’ union. Jordan, cur- 
rently in Hollywood filming Space Jam 
with Bugs, has been going daffy trying to 
break up the union. Though some 200 
players signed a petition in June backing 
decertification, many are not among the 423 


who will be eligible to vote in Aug. 30 and ! 


} Sept. 7 elections. And of those who can 


vote, there’s no telling how many will. 

While His Airness's presence was required 
on set in Toon Town, Jordan’s agent, rebel 
leader David Falk, attended a meeting of 33 
dissident players last Wednesday in Chicago. 
The next day, union proselytizers set off 
on a 17-city tour to trumpet the virtues of the 
new deal they have tentatively struck with 
NBA owners. Only one player showed up in 
Oakland. Union busters call it voter apathy. 
Union leaders say many area players were 
in Charlotte on the set of a Whoopi Gold- 
berg movie. Meetings in six other cities 
drew a total of 45 players. 

“All this will be decided by which side 
gets out the vote,” says media consultant 
Mark Moskowitz, who has produced a 
pro-decertification video. “Michael and 
his supporters have to get on the phone and 
tell players why they have to say ‘no.’ It’s a 
player-to-player thing. All Falk and the 
agents can do is help organize.” 

Getting voters to the polls may be tough; 
it will take an animated effort by Jordan to 
rally his basketball brethren. If he can’t 
. that’s all, Falk. 


Huckleberry Fin 

Gabbling is the Irish word for the confusion 
inside our heads. And no baseball 
announcer ever gave voice to that confusion 
more eloquently than Phil Rizzuto. The 
New York Yankees’ play-by-play gabbler 
apparently retired last week after 39 years 


of digressions about traffic, 
cannoli, movies, electric 
storms, golf, worms, snakes, 
possums, phobias, people, 
birthdays, hospitals and peo- 
ple having birthdays in hos- 
pitals. We say apparently retired 
because, as the 76-year-old 
Hall of Fame shortstop more 
or less explained, “Right now, 
it’s definite.” 

The eminent essayist 
Robert Pinsky once wrote that 
Rizzutian discourse “embod- 
ies the divided, sometimes 
wandering attention, the 
ebbing and flowing alertness, 
the genial state of all-but-sus- 
pended consciousness that 
have made the sound of 
broadcast baseball a beloved 
national pacifier.” At the time 
Pinsky was reviewing O Holy 
Cow!, a wonderfully loopy col- 
lection of free verse culled 
from the Scooter’s on-air diva- 
gations. Cow’s final poem, the 
elegiac “Apodosis,” was utter- 
ed on the occasion of Pat Kelly’s ninth- 
inning flare in a game the Yanks trailed 5-3: 


NOWOI0s WONHO. 


Fly ball right field 

It’s gonna drop in. 

No it’s not gonna drop in. 

Happy 46th wedding anniversary 
Thomas and Mary Anne Clearwater. 
That's it. 

The last three, six, nine, 12 Yankees 
Went down in order. 

So that’s it. 

The game is over. 


This Week’s Sign 
That the Apocalypse 
Upon Us 


Jerry Glanville 

Former NFL coach, on why he has 
stopped leaving passes for The King: 
“T haven't heard from Elvis since his 
daughter married Michael Jackson. 
I think it killed him.” 
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A SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


ED SPRAGUE, STOCKTON, CALIF. 


} 
i 
“We wanted to have a good time, but we also wanted to do something good | | 


for the community. And that has turned out to be the best part about it.” 


| or Ed Sprague and his 
| I wife, Kristen, the Olym- 
|) pic flame never goes out. 

| Ed, now the third baseman 
) for the Toronto Blue Jays, 
helped the U.S. baseball team 
} win a gold medal at the 1988 
} Seoul Games. And Kristen 
took gold in synchronized 
}) swimming at Barcelona in 
’92, The two Spragues, who. 
met in 1987 at the Pan 
American Games and mar- 
ried four years later, have 
found a way to use their 
international success to 
|) benefit others. 

It’s the Gold Medal Golf 

}} Classic, a charity tournament 
held each November at the 
Woodbridge Golf and Coun- 
try Club near Sprague’s 
hometown, Stockton, Calif. 
The tournament originally 
} was conceived as a reunion 
for members of the ’88 base- 
ball team, which included 
future major leaguers such 
as Jim Abbott of the Califor- 

| nia Angels, Tino Martinez of 

| the Seattle Mariners and 

) Robin Ventura of the Chicago 
| White Sox. But before the 

} first event in 1989, Sprague 
}) and his former teammates 

) decided to mix fund-raising 

| with their fun. 

} “We wanted to have a good 
| time, get everyone together 

j after the baseball season and 

| blow off some steam,” says 
Sprague, 28. “But we also 
|) wanted to do something good 
}) for the community. And that 
|} has turned out to be the best 
|) part about it.” 


Along with his father, Ed 
Sr., a former major league 
pitcher, Sprague sought 


ton business community. 
The response 


has been overwhelming. 
Last fall more than 130 
golfers paid $225 to join 
Sprague and his pals for a 
one-day, 27-hole scramble. 
Twenty players and coaches 
from the ’88 Olympic team 
were on hand with another 
10 current and former major 


Produced by the Editorial Projects Dep 


sponsorships from the Stock- 


leaguers, including Paul 
Molitor, Tom Candiotti and 
Robin Yount. 

Through the years, the 
Classic has donated more 
than $150,000 to charities. 
Most of the money goes to 
amateur baseball programs 
such as local Little Leagues, 


back from the people we've 
assisted,” says Kristen, who f 
helps her husband and | 
father-in-law plan and host 
the event, “That really keeps [ 
us motivated.” 1| 
St. Mary's High School, J 
Ed’s alma mater, has received f 
anew batting cage anda 


raises money to buy equipment—such as this batting | 


| Sprague raised the flag at the ’88 Olympics (left); now he 
cage—for youth baseball programs in Northern California. 
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high schools and USA Base- 
ball, the organization that 
oversees the Olympic team. 
The rest has been sent to 
humanitarian organizations 
including hospitals, the Red 
Cross and the Bay Area earth- 
quake relief fund. 

e get such great feed- 


ay Mickey Plleger; Ronald C. Modra (inset) 


pitching machine, as well as 
money for maintenance. 
“Eddie has such a giving 
nature,” says St. Mary’s prin- 
cipal Peter Morelli. “He sets a } 
great example, not just for 
kids but also for other profes- J 
sional athletes. We're very | 
proud of him.” 


SOPHISTICATION COMES 
IN MANY FORMS. THIS ONE GETS 
YOU TU BASEBALL PRACTICE. 


The Nissan Quest GXE 


CALL FOR YOUR FREE NISSAN QUEST VIDED. 


While most minivans may into refined ones. Still, with 


suit your rational needs, the everything the Quest 


an’ Quest will also suit offers, the best way to learn 


more about it is to call 


your sophisticated ones. 


From astandard V6 engine, tofrontand 1-800-782-5284 for a free video and 
rear temperature controls and an under- _ brochure. When you do, you may be 
seat storage compartment, the Quest _ surprised to find what an elegant expe- 


GX 


intelligently turns practical features _ rience going to baseball practice can be. 
& 
as oP 
Ada 


Proud sponsor ofthe 1996 
US. Olympic Team and Games. 


1-800-782-0284 


Nissan Motor Corp. U.S.A. Smart people always read the fine print. And they alwcrys wear their seat belts. Video offer valid only in continental U.S. In Canada, call 1-800-387-0122. Limit one per family. 
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McNeeley scrambled to regain his 
hearings after Tyson knocked him 
to the canvas for the second time. 


Not by Mike Tyson but by 
Peter McNeeley’s cornerman, 
who had his eye on a bigger 
prize - by Richard Hoffer 


“LV TA 


It’s HARD to take any one fight in boxing 
and single it out as the most cynical pro- 
motion of all time. But if you're going to 
make a list, you'll want to put last Saturday's 
Mike Tyson Return real close to the top. 
His bout with Peter McNeeley, all 89 sec- 
onds of it, had all the important aspects of 
a confidence game. There was the long 
setup, the suspension of disbelief among the 
yokels and then the actual con. Leaving the 
MGM Grand arena in Las Vegas, having 
seen a fight that was disappointing even by 
heavyweight standards of the day, you had 
to shake your head, laugh at yourself and 
feel once more for your wallet. 

Looking back on it, the calculation 
involved in the con is revealed. You seem 
to remember a lot of people winking. The 
choice of opponent was much derided, of 
course. But who thought, looking back, 
that it was McNeeley who planned to use 
on as a stepping-stone, not the other way 
Watching McNeeley’s manager 
rush into the ring to disqualify his own 
fighter, who seemed neither too hurt by 

Fyson nor overly disappointed at the inter- 
ruption, confirmed their agenda. This oppo- 
nent, this promoter’s mascot, was saved 
for another payday with Don King as his 
promoter; and Tyson, as far as that goes, got 
the predicted victory without proving an 
thing important, thus maintaining the 
curiosity factor for another of his paydays. 

You felt like calling the bunco squad, or 
whoever it is that investigates consumer 
fraud these days, This made The Sting 
look transparent by comparison. 

That said, you have to clear Tyson of 
wrongdoing. He is implicated in this tawdry 
affair only as a result of his continued 
association with King. Although calls from 
angry viewers of Showtime’s pay-per-view 
event focused on whether the fight was 
wired, you cannot really blame Tyson for 
the suspicions raised by its near-total lack 
of competitive zeal or its near-zero enter- 
tainment value. In his first fight in four 
years, the last three spent in an Indiana 
prison on a rape conviction, Tyson per- 
formed earnestly. If he wasn’t as sharp as 
a tack—and why would he be?—he nev- 
ertheless did knock McNeeley down within 
six seconds, and again seconds before the 
fight ended at 1:29 of the first round. Yes, 
he missed some punches. Yes, he was wild. 
But McNeeley’s ring generalship, such as 
it was, did not permit Tyson much finesse 
or even the use of his power. More to the 
point, McNeeley’s manager, the wily Vinnie 
Vecchione, did not allow Tyson the space 
or time to confirm anything but the survival 
of some very basic reflexes: Tyson will still 
throw a right uppercut at any target as 


around? 


33 


large and as motionless as a stop sign. 

That's as much as anybody learned from 
this fight. A few other things were sug- 
gested by Tyson’s condition—he was well 
ripped—and his intensity: At the age of 29 
he appears focused on regaining his stature, 
perhaps on reclaiming the undisputed title 
he let get away, and he seems committed to 
the sport. His postfight comments were 
guarded and evasive, but the only heartfelt 
emotion he evinced was his passion for 
boxing. “I forgot how much I really love this 
sport,” he said afterward. 

This is encouraging for Tyson’s fans, 
who hope his ferocious talent has not been 
squandered and that his trademark terror 
is returned to a sport that so badly needs 
anything dangerous at all. But nobody 
should get carried away. Remember that 
‘Tyson, when he entered prison at the age 
of 25, was in a state of decline and his 
capacity to menace the division had been 
more or less removed in his shocking loss 
to Buster Douglas. His stay in prison may 
have helped to restore the gangster image 
that his promoters and managers ha 
always thought played so well for the ca 
operators, but he still has a lot to prove in 
the ring, and he admits it. “I did O.K.,” he 
said Saturday night. “But I have to continue 
to cultivate my skills. 

MeNeeley, unfortunately, did not allow 
him to show just which skills need improy- 
ing and which remain in place. Nobody 
believed McNeeley would last more than a 
round or two, but a quick stoppage in its 
would not have been a terrible disap- 
pointment; it was expected. What was 
expected, exactly, was that Tyson would 
simply overpower McNeeley and demon- 
strate the concussive power that rattled 
the heavyweight division nearly 10 years 
ago. That was why people were paying as 
much as $50 to watch a nontitle fight on 
pay-per-view TY, or $1,500 to be at ringside. 
It didn’t have to be long, just spectacular. 

Well, it wasn’t long. Tyson, who had 
entered the ring sockless with that simple 
cutout towel over his shoulders, was com- 
fortably stripped of ornament and com- 
passion. In the first six seconds of the fight, 
with McNeeley charging him, Tyson flash- 
floored him with a right hook. Then aft 
a minute or more of McNeeley’s charging 
him still, with Tyson briefly frustrated by the 
crowding, he connected with a right upper- 
cut. McNeeley was spilled anew but was up 
quickly. Referee Mills Lane pushed 
McNeeley back for a mandatory eight 
count and turned his attention to Tyson, 
motioning him to a neutral corner. 


McNeeley backed into the ropes, seemed 
to slide just a little, and the ever-hatted 
Vecchione, to everyone’s enormous sur- 
prise, was immediately up in the ring to 
force Lane to stop the fight. 

The confusion was great. The crowd, 
sensing the fight had ended with a whimper 
instead of a bang, began to boo. Tyson, 
perhaps sensing that nothing good had 
happened as far as his own reputation was 
concerned, quickly exited the ring. 
McNeeley welcomed his mother, father 
and girlfriend into his corner. All got a 
relieved kiss. Lane, meanwhile, w 
ing his head. Later he said, “In my opinion, 
he could have gone on. No doubt in my 
mind he could have gone on. 

‘The ending was probably not crooked, 
but it was dispiriting enough that the 
Nevada State Athletic Commission decided 
to reach for Vecchione’s wallet. After 
watching tapes of the fight, the commission 
withheld Vecchione’s portion of the fighter’s 
purse—$179,820—and gave him 30 days to 
respond to its request for an inquiry. 

If Tyson was not sullied by this unpleas- 
ant event, everyone else was. Promoter 
Don King will not live this down for a long 
time. Nobody expected Tyson to be 
matched with an able contender, but for 
King to have reached so low and charged 
so much for this one bespeaks an arro- 
gance that will likely undo him even before 
his October trial on wire fraud. But King is 
not entirely to blame; he never promised 
matchmaking here, just a Tyson event. 
There’s blame aplenty where. 

Certainly, there is such a thing as build- 
ing up a fighter, an admitted and admired 
practice, and there is such a thing as a quick 
score, not so much admired. Vecchione 
recognized this fight as a no-lose situation. 
If McNeeley were to lose? “No problem,” 
Vecchione said. “He's 26 years old, he’s got 
a great future, he will have lost to one of the 
top fighters in the country.” After such a loss, 
they would regroup and use McNeeley’s 
new name recognition to wrangle a fight with 
achamp down the line. 

That is why you felt so angry watching 
Vecchione bounce onto the ring apron. 
You’d like to think it was simply to protect 
his fighter. But it looked like he was simply 
maintaining an investment, preventing an 
inevitable destruction that would devalue 
his attraction. The trouble with watching a 
fight like Saturday's is that you begin to sus 
pect the worst of people. Then again: Tyson 
would surely have knocked McNeeley 
down again, thus stopping the fight with the 
three-knockdown rule in effect. 

Ultimately, of course, this was not a 
fight at all but just a high-priced demon- 


WILL HART 


McNeeley promised Tyson a “cocoon 
of horrors” but instead gave hima 
target that was impossible to miss. 


stration, a Tyson road test that was worth 
at least $25 million to him, a sort of preview 
of coming attractions. And this much must 
be admitted: Whatever the fighter he is 
or will become, Tyson still has enormous 
charisma. He is for the moment badly pro- 


git “ny 


moted and managed—his paranoia m: 

be earned by his recent vilification, but it 
also seems fed by King and co-manager 
John Horne. The softening effects of his 


Islamic conversion, or the maturity gained 
from experience, have not been allowed to 
shine through. Anyone who has ever known 
Tyson, even a little bit, has found him 
intriguing and winning. Yet lately he com- 
plains more about jealousy and envy and is 


shielded from nearly ever is public 
perception is contrived, but not by him. Still, 
to see Tyson occupy the ring, walking back 
and forth with a barely concealed con- 
tempt, is to witness one of the largest per- 
sonalities of our generation. There is 
purity to his ring rage that is impossible to 
deny. He hasn’t lost that. 

However, nobody is so attractive that he 
will survive many more promotional disasters 


profound as this one. As distasteful as this 
fight was, it will probably be forgiven. There 
is a larger reserve of goodwill than the per- 
fyson believes. But another event as 
s of the public’s right to receive ente! 

inment value for its buck, and even Tyson 
will begin sharing the blame. There are only 
so many times, after all, that we'll walk from 
the arena, feeling for our wallets, before 
we stop walking to the arena. . 


Still the One 


Is Monica Seles so good she can pick up where she left 
off—or is the competition that had? + by Sally Jenkins 


WHAT DID it say about the top echelon 
of women’s tennis that Monica Seles was 
able to win her first tournament in more 
than two years without losing more than a 
handful of games? While Seles roared 
through the draw of the Canadian Open, 
her first WTA tour appearance since she 
stabbed by a fanatic 28 months ago, her 
opponents watched her withstand wilting 
100° heat and painful tendinitis in her left 
knee while they dropped out quicker than 
Shannon Faulkner. 

Oh, there we! asons: Steffi Graf was 
racked by worry over her father, Peter, 
jailed in Germany on tax-evasion charges, 


Seles hardly had to stretch as 
she ran through the field at the 
du Maurier Ltd. Canadian Open. 


and lost in the first round; Arantxa Sanchez 
Vicario was suffering from a head cold 
and gone in the third round; Mary 
Pierce was having trouble with her contact 
lenses as well as a queasy stomach and 
lost in the quarterfinals. But what did it say 
about the best players in women’s tennis. 
that after her layoff, Seles dropped only 14 
games on her way to a title? “I’m not so sur- 
prised by Monica,” said Jana Novotna, 
who was upset by A: da Coetzer in the 
semis. “I'm surprised the other players 
didn’t put up more of a fight.” 

Seles put up enough fight for all of them, 
showing her old raptorlike ferocity. Teeth 
bared and elbows swinging, she defeated 
three Top 20 players—No. 19 Nathalie 
Tauziat (6-2, 6-2), No. 10 Anke Huber 
(6-3, 6-2) and No. 8 Gabriela Sabatini 


(6-1, 6-0)—in succession en route to the 
final. There she destroyed No. 21 Coetzer, 
6-0, 6-1, in a match that was more cere- 
mony than tennis and was over in 51 min- 
utes. That was only slightly longer than 
the actual ceremony that came afterward, 
at which Seles burst into tears when she 
received a prolonged salute from the full 
house. For months after the stabbing Seles 
had wondered if she could ever face a 
crowd again. “It’s just been so hard, so 
many emotions,” she said. “From that day 
to this day, what a difference.” 

Will there be a difference from this day 
in Toronto to another day next month in 
New York? Or will the of women’s 
tennis watch helplessly again as Seles holds 
aloft a trophy—this time a much larger 
one—at the U.S. Open? . 


BSOLUT COUNTRY OF SWEDI 
‘VIN & SPRIT AB. IMPORTER 


EQUALITY ENJOY IT RESPONSIBLY. 


ABSOLUT, ABSOLUT BOTTLE 


)LUT® CITRON™ CITRUS-FLA\ 
ABSOLUT IF SEAGRAM, NEW YORK, NY. 
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HORSE RACING 


A HORRIBLE faux pas was committed last 
Saturday at proper old Saratoga. An excep- 
tional horse, maybe a great one, showed up 
for the $750,000 Travers Stakes and was 
gre ‘d with a coolness that could be felt 
even in the 88° heat. In a place that se! 
love for the thoroughbred at every boutique 
on Broadway, this behavior was as inex- 
cusable as going facedown in the punch 
bowl at one of Marylou Whitney's parties. 
What happened was this; When the fans 
who were jammed five deep around the 
walking ring got their first look at Kentucky 
Derby and Belmont Stakes winner Thunder 
Gulch, they applauded politely and mur- 
mured dutifully. It was a far cry from last 
year, when Holy Bull was greeted as if he 
were the second coming of S ariat 
The apathy didn’t bother Thunder Gulch. 
Heck, not much bothers this horse when it’s 
time for business—though a few minutes 
later a loud bang did cause him to rear in 
the starting gate and get off awkwardly. But, 
said jockey Gary Stevens, “he’s such an ath- 
lete he needed only two strides to get back 


IS 


into it.” Thunder Gulch surged to the lead 
at the top of the stretch and went on to a 
4¥4-length victory in the 126th running of 
America’s oldest race for 3-ye: 

The victory, Thunder Gulch 
eight si his season, established him 
as the most accomplished 3-year-old colt of 
the decade and set up a showdown with 
Cigar, the 5-year-old handicap wonder, 
for Horse of the Year honors. It also led 
trainer D. Wayne Lukas to suggest he just 
might have something special. “Pull the 
records of some of the so-called ‘great” 
3-year-olds of the past and this hor: 
record is going to jump right out,” he said. 

Lu only himself to blame for 
empty seats on the Thunder Gulch band- 
wagon. Going into the Derby, Lukas said 
repeatedly that the colt was a cut below 
Timber Country, last year’s 2-year-old 
champion, and the filly Seren: 
week Lukas was still characterizing Thunder 
Gulch thusly: “He’s a reserve quarterback 
in a lot of ways. He just keeps coming off 
the bench, getting the job done.” 


Thunder Gulch 
started shakily, then 
blew past the field 
inthe stretch. 


Those remarks came just before the 
Travers draw, at which Lukas announced 
that Timber Country was being retired 
with a torn tendon in his left forel 
in absentia Timber Country stole the show. 

It almost seemed that Thunder Gulch 
was slighted in stable assignments, too. 
He was so far from the main track that to 
get there, “We would have to come through 
the barn area, cross 40 acres of parking lot, 
cross Union Avenue and go through the 
picnic area,” said Lukas. Thunder Gulch 
was merely bunking with the other Lukas 
, but the distance was so great that 
ame to the race in a van—‘a limo,” the 
trainer called it. The arrival was fashionably 
late. “They don’t start a fight until the 
champion gets there,” said Lukas, 

Afterward the champion was led to the 
barn. No limo this trip, which was a good 
thing, because Thunder Gulch finally got his 
tribute. At every step the little colt was 
applauded. As the Spa’s high-society crowds 
know, the rule of thumb for a distinguished 
guest is better late than never. . 
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‘HE OLD coach sits in darkness, his profile illu- 
minated by the glow of an overhead video pro- 
jector. Past glories rush forth on a white 
screen at the front of the room, a highlight 
tape of the coach’s previous life. The viewing 
isn’t his idea. “I don’t spend a lot of time 
reminiscing, John Robinson, the former 
and present coach at Southern Californi 
But once the show begins, buried memories 
are brought back to life. The theater is a meeting room at 
USC’s Heritage Hall, and Robinson strikes a coach’s pose: 
loafers on the table, remote control resting in the palm of his right 
hand with his thumb at the ready. 


On the screen there's an image of the late Ricky Bell, the former USC 
running back, in 1976. The narrator intones: “One of the highlights 
of Robinson's first year in '76 was the play of senior tailback 
Ricky Bell. Y 

“Great player, collision runner like Earl Campbell,” says 
Robinson. His voice cracks slightly. “This guy was a great kid, 
a big-time human being. He got that disease [cardiomyopathy] 
and died. ...” 


Action of the 1980 Rose Bowl, in which No. 3 USC beat No. 1 Ohio 
State, 17-16. Narrator: “USC trailed undefeated Ohio State in the 
final minutes and then began one of the most devastating victory 
drives in the history of the Rose Bowl... .” 

“T told Paul Hackett, our offensive coordinator, ‘Give the ball 
to Charlie White and run behind Anthony Munoz,’ ” says 
Robinson. “Munoz was a senior, played the first three plays of 
st game of the season and got hurt. He came to me in 
mber and said, ‘Should I play in the Rose Bowl or redshirt?” 
I told him he really should play, and if he plays well, he'll get 
drafted anyway. Hell, he was the third guy picked in the whole 
draft. Charlie White broke his nose in that game, blood all 
over his face. Toughest player I’ve ever been around. His full- 
back was Marcus Allen. One-hundred eighty-five pounds. 

Highlight films have a way of making the ordinary seem 
moving. Blend some forceful music with alliterative words and 
a video of Purdue 1994, Nowhere to Go but Up will moisten your 
eyes, But the USC production that Robinson is watching is a cav- 
alcade of true greatness. Sam Cunningham, Charlie Young, 
Lynn Swann, Anthony Davis, Pat Haden, Bell, Marvin Powell, 
Clay Matthews, Paul McDonald, Munoz, White, Ronnie Lott, 
Dennis Smith, Allen—it’s like a football fantasy camp. Robinson 
coached all of them, either as an assistant (1972-74) or head 
coach (1976-82) before moving to the NFL for nine years. 

The flow of talent running through USC during the Robinson 
before scholarship reductions and recruiting restric- 
unprecedented. “Big man on big man,” is what for- 
assistant coach Marv Goux would call the Trojan 
practices. “Much tougher than games,” says Young, an All- 
America tight end in 1972. 


Footage of U: 
“Robinson 
to win USC’s fifth national championship in 17 years. 

Robinson, who turned 60 the last week of July, points his 


24-14 win at Alabama on Sept. 23, 1978: 
978 team was extraordinarily talented and went on 
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Swann took pass catching for the Trojans to 


new heights, and Johnson (right) is doing the 
same for them two decades later. 


RICHARD MACKSON 


at the screen and hits the pause button. “That was a very 
young team, with a lot of talented players who hadn't proved them- 
selves. I thought we were a year away,” he says of the ’78 squad. 
“This year’s team, right now, has some real similarities to that team, 
Eventually, we'll be able to make a highlight film like the one you 
just watched.” 


College football has taken the concept of tradition and bludgeoned 
it. These days tradition is two winning seasons and having a 
catchy nickname for your defense. The new tradition gets you five 
minutes on ESPN some Saturday morning, then you lose to 
Michigan and you're gone. 

At USC, tradition is real, but it has also decayed, The Trojans 
hayen’t won a national championship since ’78, and they bottomed 
out during a 9-15-1 stretch that began with a 10-6 loss to Notre 
Dame late in the 1990 season and concluded with a 24-7 loss to 
Fresno State in the Freedom Bowl on Dec. 29, 1992. After that 
defeat, coach Larry Smith attempted to explain parity in college 
football by saying, “Big names and logos don’t mean anything any- 
more.” Instead, he succeeded in insulting the entire USC alumni 
body. “A watershed game,” says Haden, a member of the USC 
board of trustees. Smith was forced to resign three days later, and 
Robinson was brought back. It 
was a move that smacked of 
grasping at the past, but it was 
more than that. Robinson under- 
stood that tradition isn’t a weepy 
recollection of the past. 
“Tradition is a level of expecta- 
tion, nothing more,” says 
Robinson. “Don’t come to USC 
saying you're going to be almost 
All-Coast.” 

As Robinson II, Season III 
begins, USC has wriggled back to 
life. The Trojans were a surprise 
8-5 in '93 and a solid 8-3-1 last 
year, including late-season demo- 
litions of Arizona (45-28) and 
‘Texas Tech (55-14), the latter in 
the Cotton Bowl. Recruiting at 
USC has returned to elite sta- 
tus, and in "94 Robinson brought 
in outstanding talents like line- 
backer Errick Herrin, defensive 
linemen Israel Ifeanyi and Darrell 
Russell, and cornerback Brian 
Kelly. This year’s incoming fresh- 
man class includes Daylon 
McCutcheon, a 5! 11", 175-pound 
cornerback, the son of former 
All-Pro running back Lawrence 
McCutcheon and one of the most 
sought-after recruits in the coun- 
try. The only serious issue for 
the °95 team is resolving a quar- 
terback battle between fifth-year 
senior Kyle Wachholtz and junior 
Brad Otton. 

Yes, tradition is alive again, 
carried into the present by a wil- 
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lowy 23-year-old wide receiver named Keyshawn Johnson, who has 
USC in his blood and a national championship in his sights. 
Robinson believes there is a profile of the ideal USC player, 
who both builds and carries tradition. It is a profile in four parts. 
Johnson is the model for that player, the link to the past and the 
foundation for the present: the player to carry USC back to 


glory. 


* Part 1: We like gym rats here, kids who want to be around football. 
Spring 1980, Trojan star Ronnie Lott orders a pizza for himself and 
teammate George Achica in a joint on Jefferson Boulevard in Los 
Angeles, next to the USC campus. The players are hounded by a 
cluster of kids with names like WaWa, Kippie, Tutu and Little Ron. 
The skinniest and most persistent of them all is seven-year-old 
Keyshawn Johnson, Lott buys the children a pizza of their own and 
gives them directions to USC’s practice field. 

The next day the kids are at practice, en masse—Robinson never 
locked the gate. They subsequently become surrogate children of 
the football program, tromping each afternoon from their homes 
in South Central L.A. to the USC entrance at 36th Street and 
Vermont Avenue, just for the privilege of chasing errant footballs. 
None of the kids took to the place quite like Keyshawn, who soon 
became part of the USC family, stuffing envelopes in the sports 
information office and selling programs at baseball games. “He 


would carry my bags to the car, and the bags were bigger than he 
was,” says former assistant football coach Artie Gigantino, now 
the defensive coordinator at California. Another assistant foot- 
ball coach, Nate Shaw, brought Keyshawn to the training table and 
passed him off as his son so that Keyshawn could eat with the team. 
Many nights K slept in an off-campus apartment shared 
by quarterback Scott Tinsley (80-82) and defensive back Tim 
knew where he was,” says 
ingle parent. “The city was 
going bad back then. Kids were getting into terrible things.” 
Gigantino also brought him home sometimes. Keith and Joey 
Browner brought him home. Marcus Allen brought him home. 
Assistant sports information director Nancy Mazmanian brought 
him home dozens of times. 
For Keyshawn, the campus 
of us used to go there,” he say 
fell in love with the place.” 


Shannon. “I worried, but at least I alw 
Keyshawn’s mother, Vivian Jessie, a 


as another home. “A whole bunch 
I just happened to be the one that 


* Part 2: Our kids have to be comfortable in an urban setting. 

The ’89 Honda slows to a stop outside 3756 S. Raymond Street, 
ag ory apartment building, one of Johnson’s boyhood 
homes. “This is the neighborhood,” he announces from behind the 
wheel, Urban, indeed. He grew up in South Central L.A. in the 
1970s and ’80s, at the apex of a bloody gang explosion. “I've 
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Haden (left) would like to pass on the 
winning ways of his days at USC to 
current Trojan quarterback Otton. 


seen many people come and go,” says Johnson. That would 
mean killed or sent to prison. As he speaks, a small boy wanders 
past, his sneakers strung with bright red laces. “Look at his 
shoes,” Johnson says. “Red laces. He’s a little Blood. Doesn’t even 
know what he’s doing yet.” 

The neighborhood was predominantly Blood territory, and 
Johnson’s brothers Dennis, 29, and Michael, 26, were in the 
middle of the war. (Johnson’s sisters, Sandra Thomas, 31, 

imberly Thomas, 30, and Denise Thomas, 29, were not involved 
with gangs.) As a kid, Keyshawn straddled the fence between join- 
ing a gang and abstaining, “I wasn’t in a gang, but I was affiliated,” 
he says. “They all knew me. They accepted me. I associated 
with them, but I didn’t do drive-bys, because I didn’t want to 


y ‘Johnson had stopped spending time at USC, in part 
because Smith, who took over that year, rarely opened practices 


and in part because Johnson began to embrace some of the temp- 
tations that surrounded him. He sold drugs for at least three 
years, wearing a pager and ana and, briefly, 
crack, clearing up to $300 a day from the age of 13 to 15. In the 
eighth grade he w ssession of a concealed weapon 
(a handgun) and p and cocaine, and served 
nine months in a Califor ity. He makes no apologies 
for this old drugs is that everybody 
I knew was doing it,” says Johnson. “Everybody. I know lots of kids 
who were robbing people and doing drive-bys.” 


“What 
area,” says Darryl Holmes, a 35-year-old L.A. native who was an 
assistant when Johnson played at Dorsey High School and later at 
West Los Angeles (junior) College, in Culver City. “If there was 
away to make money, selling drugs or stealing, Keyshawn was not 
above it. That’s just the way it was. But what he’s done since 
then, that’s not normal at all. 


awn was doing back then was normal for the 


* Part 3: They have to be ambitious, see themselves as successful. 
Johnson was a star receiver at Dorsey High, recruited by all the 
major powers and offered a scholarship by Miami in the winter 
of 1991. But he failed to reach the minimum SAT score for 
freshman eligibility, and Miami lost interest. “Deep down, I 
knew I wanted to go to college and be a superstar and all that,” 

ays Johnson. “But there was too much catching up to do in 
school. I didn’t prepare myself.” 

Johnson went instead to West Los Angeles College. He lasted 
eight games. “He was extremely talented, extremely gifted, but not 
mature at all,” says West L.A. h Rob Hager. “One day he just 
didn’t show up.” Johnson returned the following spring, but 
Hager and Holmes told him to sit out the 1992 football season and 


prove himself by going to school and returning in the spring of "93. 
“All these colleges wanted you out of high school,” Johnson’s 
mother told him, “and now look at you.” 

Johnson righted himself and returned to West L.A. in the fall 
of 93 with an associate degree in hand and a fresh attitude. 
There was no secret to the transformation. “All I had to do was 
step back and look at where I was going,” says Johnson. 

ays Hager, “He came ba rong, mature, focused, tremen- 
dous in a variety of ways.” Johnson caught 55 passes that year and 
became one of the best junior college players in the country, and 
schools began recruiting him all over again. And his drive—did 
somebody say ambition?—became relentless. On an early-seas 
bus trip home to West L.A. following a loss at lowly Compton 
Community College, Johnson stood up and berated his team. 
“Look at yourselv he shouted. He saw quarterback Damon 
Williams, a former high school teammate, eating potato chips and 
smashed the bag in Williams's face. this what you are, a 
waste?” Johnson screamed. “I’m not gonna let you guys ruin me 
getting to the next level, so wake up and smell it 

Shaken and dr: sat down. The bus was silent. At 
the end of the s 
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* Part 4: It has to be fun. Never lose the sense of joy in what 
you're doing. 

Johnson could major in fun. He carries himself as if he knows 
things the rest of the world does not. Funny things. When he isn’t 
smiling, he’s laughing. This joy spills over to the football field in 
the most spontaneous ways. 

For instance: In a 1993 junior college victory over Santa 
Barbara City College, Johnson caught a short slant and took 
it 91 yards for a touchdown—and then kept running, out of the 
stadium all the way to the top of a hill that overlooks the 
ocean, where he stood, with his left hand on his forehead, like 
Balboa discovering the Pacific. “I was just admiring the view,” 
he says. That same fall he returned a kickoff 90 yards for a 
touchdown against L.A. Pierce Junior College, ran through the 
end zone and up a ramp to a refreshment stand, reached into 
a bucket of ice filled with soda cans and pulled out a cold drink 
for himself. 

At USC last year, not only did the 6' 4", 210-pound Johnson catch 
66 passes for 1,362 yards and nine touchdowns, but he also 
reminded his opponents of every catch and every yard. “In the 
Washington State game [a 23-10 USC victory in which Johnson 
caught three TD passes], he had their guys completely spooked,” 
says USC senior center Jeremy Hogue. “We're calling a play 
and he’s 10 yards away, talking to their defensive backs, saying, 
“You're too short to cover me, I’m coming back.’ You looked at 


Garrett, a Heisman Trophy winner, was the first 
of the great USC running backs, a tradition 
Shawn Walters (below) hopes to continue. 
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their faces, and you knew they just wanted the game to 
be over.” 

Johnson seems to know everybody, everywhere. According to 
Hogue, when Johnson appeared for the Playboy preseason All- 
America photo shoot last May in Phoenix, “Keyshawn knew at least 
10 guys from other teams.” Johnson is as likely to pop up at a West 
L.A. nightclub as he is at an L.A. Clipper game. “He will be the 
mayor someday,” Robinson says. “And I’m going to get free 
parking.” 


The USC that Robinson returned to in 1993 was much different 
from the one that he had left 10 years earlier. Among those who 
instantly noticed the difference was athletic director Mike Garrett, 
the 1965 Heisman Trophy winner, who succeeded Mike McGee 
just weeks after Robinson was hired. “Educate young people 
and win national championships, that’s what we do here,” Garrett 
says. But of USC’s 76 national titles, only 13 have been won 
since 1978, and none in football, baseball or men’s track and field, 
sports in which the Trojans won 22 titles from 1961 to ’78. 

Garrett has nudged the USC administration toward reaccep- 
tance of the importance of athletic success. And Robinson has 
rebuilt the football program in less than three years. How low had 
the Trojans fallen? In the first game of 1991 they lost to Memphis 
State, 24-10, in the L.A. Coliseum. “Great introduction 
as a Trojan,” says Hogue. “First game of my career, I 
finally made it. Go running down the tunnel and lose to 
Memphis State. Welcome to college football.” 

By the time of the Freedom Bowl loss, the program had 
lost its vitality. “No one wanted to practice, the whole atti- 
tude of the team just stunk,” says fifth-year senior tight 
end Tyler Cashman whose father, Pat, played for USC in 
1966 and °67 and whose best man was O.J. Simpson. 
Under Smith there were strict team rules and dress 
codes (no earrings, no hats in meetings, no beepers). 
Robinson’s style is different. 

Says Cashman, “Robinson has one rule: You guys are 
grown men, don’t embarrass me.” More substantively, 
Robinson started filling the talent gaps. “He brought in 
a whole bunch of new kids,” says Cashman. “Right 
away it was like, Hello. So this is college football.” 


The gate to the practice field is open, the way it used to 
be. Keyshawn Johnson steps from a USC campus side- 
walk onto the deep, natural green of the football field. 
It is early evening, a soft breeze rustling the grass. 
“This is it,” he says. “We used to come right through this 
gate. My first practice out here in ’94, I dropped every- 
thing, just looking around. Of course, I also showed my 
ID to everybody I ran into on campus. 

“This is a miracle that I’m here,” he continues. “Talk 
about your damn Rudy stories. Give me another story like 
mine.” He spurned the NFL draft last April, though he 
was a certain first-round pick, and now he carries an 
insurance policy worth more than $1 million against 
injury. He turned down the big money to play another year 
in college, to win a national title. “To help bring USC 
back,” he says. 

The tour resumes. Johnson points to the west. “Right 
over those trees,” he says, “is the neighborhood.” A kid’s 
dream in cardinal and gold, never out of reach. With it, 
a school’s football tradition, brought back to life. = 
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Anthony Harris thinks the Tigers" 
will be in the hunt come crunch time. 
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|2. Auburn 

AS THE son of Florida State coach Bobby Bowden, Terry Bowden 
knows about chasing a legend. But he understands this, too: 
Sometimes the legend must chase you. Indeed, there was Bobby, 
34 years in the game and, according to his son, “the favorite coach 
of every mama in America,” pursuing Terry through South Florida 
during the final, frantic days of the recruiting season last January. 
One afternoon the elder Bowden was leaving the Fort 
Lauderdale-area home of Martavious Houston, one of the Sunshine 
State’s top prospects, only to bump into Terry as he was walking out 
the door. “If you can get rid of him pretty quick, I'll double back 
and come see you again,” Bobby told Houston and his mother. 
Houston laughed. Soon afterward, Martavious signed with Terry. 

Frequent January forays into South Florida early this year had 
generated the rumor that the 39-year-old Bowden was consider- 
ing the Miami job, which was available at the time. Instead, he 
walked out of the region not only with Houston but also with four 
more of the state’s finest schoolboys, a stunning coup. “Terry’s real 
good,” says one rival coach. “You're not supposed to be able to pull 
off something like that—not when you just got off probation.” But 
after going 20-1-1 while serving a two-year term for pay-for-play 
violations, the Tigers have trained their eyes less on the future than 
on a more immediate goal. Need you ask what that is? 

With eight starters back on offense, this may be Bowden’s most 
talented team yet in his three years at Auburn, one that could make 
it all the way to the Fiesta Bowl in Tempe, Ariz. After a slow 
last fall, quarterback Patrick Nix was one of the most con: nt 
passers in the SEC. Even more vital to Auburn’s fortunes will be 
the performance of senior tailback and Heisman Trophy candidate 


i Davis will be counted on to carry the load for the offense. 


Stephen Davis, who rushed for 1,263 yards last fall. With the 
departure of wide receivers Frank Sanders and Thomas Bailey, Davis 
will have an even greater share of the offensive burden. “People ask 
what separates Stephen from Bo Jackson,” says Bowden. “The 
answer is Bo routinely produced the big play, the 50- and 60-yard 
runs. That’s what we need more of from Stephen this year.” 

Bowden should get that. Davis will run behind one of the 
country’s best lines, one which has all five starters from last year, 
including All-America candidates Shannon Roubique and Willie 
Anderson. With his 6! 6", 306-pound frame and size 19E shoes, 
Anderson is so large that doctors once had to conduct an MRI on 
his knee at Auburn’s College of Veterinary Medicine with a 
machine used to accommodate cattle and horses. 

There are question marks. On defense, the loss of all four 
starters on the line has forced coordinator Wayne Hall to switch 
to a 3-4 alignment. There are also hints of a quarterback con- 
troversy. Despite his strong fii last season and the solid back- 
ing of Bowden, Nix will face a challenge from Dameyune Craig. 
And, of course, there is the schedule. To make a run at the 
national title, the Tigers will most likely have to defeat Florida twice. 

Then again, everybody knows that a Bowden doesn’t lose to 
Florida. Although Terry remains cautious about this season, at times 
he can barely conceal his anticipation: “We have a chance to be 
areal good team. I know that. Fans should have high expectations.” 

Other Tigers are more direct. “It’s our time,” says senior line- 
backer Anthony Harris. 

These are not empty words. And with the cosmos aligned just 
so, the legend should again find himself chasing the son, this time 
all the way to Tempe. —CHRISTIAN STONE 
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Texas A&M 


THE TIME has passed for gentle reminders in College Station. 
Thus the framed picture of Sun Devil Stadium that hangs just inside 
the Texas A&M locker room. FIESTA BOWL. HOME OF THE 1995 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP reads a silver plate attached to the 
glass. For emphasis, a poster of the national-championship trophy 

t to the stadium photo. The message screams at players who 
enter and depart the room beneath the west stands of Kyle Field. 

“Those pictures were up there when we got back from Christmas, 
just to remind us of the opportunity.” says Aggie cornerback Ray 
Mickens. Their window yawns wide in front of them. One season 
left in the weak and fading Southwest Conference, one season 
before joining the Big 12. “This is a unique year, in many ways.” 
says coach R.C. Slocum. 

The Aggies are 3 | over the last three seasons and haven't lost 
to an SWC team in 29 games, yet they haven't played on New Year’s 
Day with a shot at the national title. The Aggies were on NCAA 
probation last season and excluded from bowl games, but they were 
hurt in previous years by a weak schedule. “We need ‘statement’ 
games, because we don’t play the toughest schedule in the world,” 
says offensive guard Calvin Collins. This year they have one of those 
games—Sept. 23 at Colorado, an intersectional, made-for-TV 
game that should lodge the winner among the poll elite. 

On personnel alone, the Aggies belong near the top. Their fran- 
chise is tailback Leeland McElroy, a 5' 11", 202-pound junior 
who patiently awaited the departure of upperclassmen Greg Hill 
and Rodney Thomas by averaging an astounding 42.4 yards on 21 
kickoff returns. Now McElroy has the ground game to himself. He 
is a breathtaking athlete who can bench-press 390 pounds, run a 


1 Brown has a big hand in a fast and aggressive Aggie defense. 


4.27 40-yard dash and leap 40 inches vertically. But what’s most 
remarkable about him is his vision. 

“One of the first days he was here, he made this odd cut, and 
one of our coaches started yelling at him,” says Slocum. “I just said, 
‘Hey, don’t be coaching him too much.’ ” 

To help McElroy, Texas A&M has four-year starting quarter- 
back Corey Pullig, a hardened survivor of two Cotton Bowl 
losses to Notre Dame. Having dominated recruiting in Texas for 
half a decade, the Aggies are two deep on defense at every posi- 
tion. Their defense is so swift and so aggressive that after a gang 
tackle, Aggies will meet at the defensive huddle and shout, “Did 
you get a piece? Did you? Did you?” 

Linebackers Reggie Brown and Larry Walker are pursuit spe- 
cialists, both 6' 2", 230-ish, both faster than many wideouts, both 
immersed in a mad competition with the other. “He makes plays 
on my side; I make plays on his side,” says Brown. 

Brown and Walker can take risks because cornerbacks Mickens 
and Donovan Greer are solid man-to-man defenders and 6' 4", 275- 
pound junior end Brandon Mitchell (from Abbeville, La., the only 
A&M starter from outside Texas) is a dangerous pass rusher. As 
we said, this team has national championship-type talent. 

Which is why Slocum ordered that picture placed on the locker 
room wall. “I believe in visualizing goals,” he says. Whenever some- 
one asks him for directions, Slocum pulls out a map for effect. “If 
you tell me you want to go to San Antonio, it’ .” Slocum says. 
“Take Route 21 to San Marcos and pick up I-35. But you've got 
to tell me where you want to go.” 

Easy. His team wants to head to Tempe. Go through Boulder 
and keep winning. Can’t miss it. —TiM LayYDEN 
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4. Nebraska 


NEBRASKA WON its first national title of the Tom Osborne Era 
on Jan. 1. It meant everything. It means nothing. “We think 
about it every day,” says Husker senior defensive tackle Christian 
Peter. “There’s a sign that reads 1994 NATIONAL CHAMPIONS in the 
locker room, and after practice we all look at it. But that was last 
year. We're nobody this year.” 

He’s right. He’s wrong. Yes, it’s a what-have-you-done-lately 
world and a new season: Last year’s euphoria is history. Yet 
something carried over. By pounding Miami in the Orange Bowl, 
the Huskers discarded every old slam on the program’s bullyboy 
ways. No longer can Nebraska be accused of waltzing through a 
lame schedule and then folding when it counts most. In the 
quest for No. 1, the Huskers are forevermore somebody. 

“There is a totally different attitude,” Peter says. “People are 
more confident now. There used to be that thing, but we played 
in Miami and we won it. We know what it takes.” 

Even with that knowledge in hand, this promises to be an 
equally compelling autumn in Lincoln. The questions may never 
rival those asked during last season’s parade of quarterback mal- 
adies, but the answers may be more elusive. Can the Huskers 
repeat? With seven starters gone, can the nation’s most underrated 
defense maintain its superiority? And yes, the big question: With 
Tommie Frazier’s blood clot in his right leg and Brook Berringer’s 
collapsed lung now healed, who’s the better quarterback? Frazier 
is a Heisman Trophy candidate who was the hero of the Orange 
Bowl, but Berringer was 7-0 as a starter last year and has been press- 
ing him throughout the spring and summer. The instant the 


Wi Can Frazier (15) keep his job and keep the Cornhuskers on top? 


offense sputters under Frazier, the entire state splits in two. 

However, as last season proved, neither man may be as important 
as junior I-back Lawrence Phillips, Never has a player rushed for 1,722 
yards so quietly. Last fall Phillips excelled in the sport’s glamour posi- 
tion but still somehow was overshadowed not only by the quarter- 
back who didn’t play each week but also by the offensive line. 
Phillips won't be able to hide anymore. Four fifths of Nebras! 
ever line is gone, and defenses will key on him as never before. 

“T’m going to miss them a lot,” Phillips says of his linemen. “They 
were always talking, telling me where they were going, asking me, 
‘What can we do? Is everything all right?” ” 

Not that he had it so cushy. Phillips rushed for at least 100 
yards in 11 straight games in "94 despite a pulled groin, turf toe, sore 
ankles—and despite the fact that with Frazier and Berringer ailing, 
he basically became the Husker offense for three games. Against 
Oklahoma State he ran 33 times for 221 yards. Against Kansas State 
he handled the ball on 19 of Nebraska’s first 24 possessions before 
jamming his left thumb just before halftime. “It swelled up and was 
just huge,” Phillips says. “I thought it was broken.” 

It wasn't, but Phillips couldn’t hold the ball in his left hand. “So 
I just carried it in my right.” He finished with 117 yards, and then 
the next week—still one-handed—he gained 110 yards against 
Missouri. He never considered resting. 

Phillips figures to get even more carries this fall, which can only 
raise the final question: Phillips or Frazier? Who wins the Heisman? 
In Lincoln the debate is already starting. “I'd be thrilled to win it,” 
Phillips says with a laugh, “But we don’t discuss it that much, We 
know there’s talk, but we just take it in stride.” —S.L, PRICE 
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| 5. Florida State 


By THE time senior quarterback Danny Kanell takes the snap in 
Florida State’s “fast break” offense, the play’s success or failure may 
already have been sealed, thanks to final adjustments made by a 
Seminole field general who's far less conspicuous than Kanell. The 
man in charge during the crucial seconds before the snap—the man 


who surveys defensive alignments and calls cadence—weighs 280 
pounds and wears number 53. Senior center Clay Shiver is the 
de facto quarterback of the deepest, slickest-operating and best- 
synchronized offensive line in college football. 

On national TV this group is referred to indirectly as “Big hole 
for Warrick Dunn” and directly as “Excellent protection for 
Kanell.” Coach Bobby Bowden, in his 20th year in Tallahassee, has 
always had teams loaded with skill players who can make big plays. 
“Yet when it comes down to it,” says Bowden, “the offensive line 
is still the most valuable area of your darn football team.” 

Florida State runs its fast-break offense from the shotgun for- 
mation, and when Kanell makes that slight kick with his right leg 
before the snap, he is not setting the fast break in motion but sim- 
ply signaling Shiver to take charge. “Danny kicks his leg to let me 
know he’s ready,” says Shiver. “Then I look up. A lot of defensive 
teams will try to disguise or change what they're doing.” 

“You can see linebackers ready to tee off on somebody, getting a 
running start toward the line of scrimmage,” says split-side guard Lewis 
‘Tyre. “They come up at 90 miles an hour, and Clay will just hold the 
ball—so they have to stop. That makes it easier on all the linemen.” 


I The nation’s top line gives Kanell plenty of time to air it out. 


Up and down the depth chart, FSU’s offensive line is experienced 
and savvy. Shiver says that when he spots last-second changes in 
defenses, “These guys pick it up like that,” He snaps his fingers. 
“The play clock is ticking,” says Shiver, “and it’s up to me to snap 
the ball. If a younger guy were beside me, I'd have to stop and say, 
‘Listen, they've walked that safety up; he’s really not the linebacker, 
he’s the safety,’ But these guys know. They see it happening.” 

“Our linemen have been supremely tested,” says Bowden. 
“They've gone up against the Notre Dames, the Floridas, the 
Miamis. We've played the big boys.” 

It is difficult to designate the Seminoles’ interior-line starters, 
because seven players rotate at the five positions, Five of them are 
fifth-year seniors: Shiver, Tyre (6' 5", 272 pounds), split-side 
tackle Juan Laureano (6' 5", 283), tight-side tackle Forrest Conoly 
(6' 6", 325) and swingman Jesus Hernandez (6' 2", 288). Two 
juniors, tight guard Chad Bates (6' 3", 269) and tight tackle Todd 
Fordham (6' 5", 292), complete the rotation. 

Conoly is trying to come back after sitting out all but two 
games last year. He was hit with a four-game suspension for 
taking merchandise from agents, and then he missed six games with 
a knee injury. Hernandez, meanwhile, “has the bad luck or good 
luck of being the best athlete on the line,” Bowden says. He can 
play any of the four positions other than center. 

Most of the linemen were around for Bowden’s crash course in 
sophisticated pass protection in 1992, when he designed the fast 
break around quarterback Charlie Ward, the Seminole quarter- 
back at the time who would win the Heisman Trophy the next year. 
“It was,” says Bowden, “like saying to the linemen, ‘Son, when you 
come here, we're not going to get into algebra; we're going to jump 
into trigonometry right away.’ They had to learn more, quicker.” 

No problem there. —ED HINTON 
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wo years after his mother was killed in an attempted robbery, 
Warrick Dunn, Florida State’s sensational tailback, still runs 


with a heavy heart m By Johnette Howard 


IT WAS a rainy January evening in Baton Rouge, a 


little after midnight, when Kimen Lee, manager of 


the Piggly Wiggly supermarket, and off-duty police- 
woman Betty Dunn Smothers left the store in 
Smothers’s squad car to make a night deposit at 
Citizens Bank and Trust. It was a 10-minute trip at 
most, Smothers, a single mother, often took on off- 
hours security work to make ends meet. As the two 
women passed an A&P that had recently been 
robbed, their 
grocery-store stickups in the area. Lee remembers 
agreeing with Smothers that their nightly routine 
could easily make them sitting ducks. 

They knew the bank’s layout wasn’t good. Cars 
coming off the highway had to follow a one-lane, 
horseshoe-shaped drive that curved behind the bank 
building. There, out of view from the highway, sat the 
bank's drive-through teller windows and night- 
deposit box. The area wasn’t well lit. As a late-night 
precaution Smothers always droye in through the exit 
side—that way her headlights illuminated the back 
lot, and all Lee had to do was roll down her window, 
reach out and unlock the night-deposit box. 

That’s what Lee had just begun to do when she 
heard what sounded like firecrackers. She saw 
Smothers’s arm fly up and her head slump forward; 
then she was still. The gunfire lasted perhaps 10 
seconds. In all, 12 bullets riddled the car. Five 
struck Smothers from behind, and four 
more hit Lee. Despite her wounds, Lee 
pulled the car gearshift into drive from 
the passenger seat and careened away, 
smashing against a lane divider as she 
sped out. She hung a left and swerved 


conversation turned to the rash of 


Le 
Mie, 


down Jefferson Highway to a 24-hour convenience 
store nearly a half mile away. 

Less than 15 minutes later, at 12:30 a.m., the 
phone rang in Smothers’s home, and 18-year-old 
Warrick Dunn, the eldest of her six children, picked 
it up. A policeman said Dunn needed to get to the 
hospital. Quick, 


Smothers was dead before she or her son arrived at 
the emergency room that night. Two and a half years 
later Warrick Dunn has made good on the vow he 
made at the hospital: to keep living and to keep 
caring for his younger siblings, who regarded him as 
a father figure long before their mother was gunned 
down. Today Dunn is also among the leading con- 
tenders for the Heisman Trophy. He’s a do-it-all 
junior tailback at Florida State who might be the most 
exciting player in the country. 

Dunn and senior quarterback Danny Kanell could 
lead the Seminoles to their second national title in 
three seasons. But if you ask the soft-spoken Dunn 
what winning the Heisman would mean to him, he 
smiles and says, “Problems, problems, problems.” 

Excellence is something Dunn craves; publicity he can 
do without. As a freshman he roomed with Seminole 
senior quarterback Charlie Ward and experienced the 
Heisman hype firsthand. “When he won it, I had a sign 

that read CHARLIE AIN'T HERE,” Dunn says. “I got, 

tired of answering the door.” 
Dunn also knows that the spotlight 
that comes with being a Heisman 
candidate inevitably leads to ques- 
} tions about his mom. She was only 36 
when she was killed on Jan. 7, 1993. 


eo 


"5 fe Warrick Dunn 

ae’ Within days everyone in 
Baton Rouge seemed to know 

the family’s story. Warrick was a hotly 
recruited star at Catholic High, and Betty 
was a community-minded woman, a doting 
mother, a popular cop who worked 
marathon hours because even as a 14-year 
police veteran, her corporal’s salary wasn’t 
enough to support her family: Warrick, 
now 20; Derrick Green, 18; Summer 
Smothers, 17; Bricson Smothers, 14; Travis 
Smothers, 13; and Samantha Smothers, 12. 

For the six kids the murder is still an 
open wound. Initially Summer avoided 
reading the local newspaper and watching, 
TV news; now, as she talks sweetly about 
the family photographs on a living-room 
shelf, she skips past those of her mother. 
Derrick has had nightmares and has told 
everyone, including the police, that he 
would like to shoot the murder suspects 
himself. When reminded that his mother 
wouldn’t condone that, he says, “Well, 
she’s not here to tell me that, is she?” 

Three men were arrested four days after 
the shooting and charged with killing 
Smothers and wounding Lee. But so far 
only one of the men has been convicted; the 
other two are awaiting trial. The East 
Baton Rouge assistant district attorney, 
Prem Burns, got the death penalty on the 
first conviction and plans to seek it in the 
other two trials. Burns says, “This was 
probably the most notorious murder in 
Baton Rouge this decade.” 

The story might have ended with that 
dark postscript. Shootings are numbingly 
common nowadays. This one, though, has 
led to the sort of tale you just don’t hear 
much anymore. It’s a remarkable story 
about a son’s love overriding everything and 
about a city of 219,000 people closing ranks 
like a one-stoplight town, 


Because Warrick was the first family mem- 
ber to arrive at the hospital the night of the 
murder, he had to identity his mother’s 
body. She was wearing pearl earrings he 
had given her. When family friend Greg 
Brown arrived, Dunn bleakly told him, “I 
can’t go to college now. I've got to get a job, 
stay here, take care of my family.” 
Brown, through his own tears, said, 
“Warrick, you're going to college. You're 
going to make something of yourself. You can’t 
quit now. The first child has to set the tone.” 
Morning came. When Catholic High 
football coach Dale Weiner hurried to 
Smothers’s home, “the house was absolutely 
packed,” he says. “There was a lot of wail 
ing and sobbing. And there was Warrick— 


Wi Warrick rushes home whenever he can to rejoin his grandmother (center) and her brood 
(from left): Samantha, cousin Donald Freeman, Bricson, Summer, Travis and Derrick. 


on the phone. Calling the insurance com- 
pany. Calling the funeral home. Calling 
relatives. The kid was 18 years old, and it 
was like he’d shifted gears immediately.” 

The first child sets the tone. Betty had 
told him that too. Looking back now, 
Warrick says, “My mother prepared me 
for this my whole life.” 

They had seemed like best friends as 


much as mother and son—that’s the first 
thing everyone says about Betty and 
Warrick. She was feisty, outgoing, opin- 
ionated, He was quiet, preternaturally calm. 

To Betty there were two overarching pri- 
orities in life: Her kids, and working enough 
to take care of them. At Baton Rouge’s 
nationally known K - Y Track Club, where 
her six kids have excelled, Betty's determi- 


nation was famous. She handled the club’s 
paperwork, helped with fund-raising, chap- 
eroned team trips. And if she needed to find 
her good friend Greg Brown, K - Y’s long- 
time president, at his day job as an aide to 
Baton Rouge mayor Tom Ed McHugh, she 
blazed past the panicked secretaries 
hall and burst into Brown’s closed-door 
meetings, impishly saying, “Sorry, Mayor. 
But I need to talk to Greg.” 

“That was Betty,” Brown says, laugh- 
ing. “She was the first female vice president 
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K-Y ever had, and she never hesitated 
to tell the rest of us—six guys—when we 
should get lost.” 

It was common for Smothers to pull 14- 
to 16-hour shifts on her job. But she would 
still find a way to slip into the stands at her 
kids’ sports events, often in uniform, before 
hurrying off to work a second job. When 
she was gone, it was understood that 
Warrick was in charge. 

After Betty's death her mother, Willie D. 
Wheeler, moved in. Warrick, though, baby- 
sat and cooked, did laundry and cleaned 
house, supervised homework and decided 
when everyone went to bed. Even now, 
though four of his five siblings are teenagers, 
Warrick can freeze them with a skeptical 
look, a single “No, you won’t” or the bone- 
chilling warning “You and I will talk about 
this later.” The first Christmas he came 
back from Florida State, Warrick wouldn’t 
let his brothers and sisters open their pres- 
ents right away. He was mad about the 
report cards some of them had just received. 

“T’ve always had to be the guy who said, 
“You can do this,’ “You can’t do this,’ ” 
Dunn says. “But we had a lot of fun, too. I 
was a good cook. If we didn’t have anything 
to eat, we'd invent food: macaroni-some- 
thing casseroles, bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches, everything from strange tacos to 
spaghetti. I never really went anywhere. 
We'd stay in the house and make up games.” 

The kids were close then. They're even 
closer now. As much as War likes 
Florida State and Tallahassee, he says he 
can’t wait to ee back home to i 
each summer. Slapping the cus 
living-room couch, he Friday night, 
Saturday night, this is probably where 
you'll find me. I’m a homebody.” 

And the toughest part of being at school? 


Quickly he answers, 
ing them grow.” 


“T really miss watch- 


Often, if Warrick knew his mother would be 
working especially late, he would sleep in 
her room. That way he knew the minute she 
was home safely. 

When asked if he had worried about 
his mom’s occupation, Dunn softly says, 
“No.” Then: “I mean, you worry, I'd just 
always tell her, you know, ‘Be careful.’ ” 
And his voice catches on the last two words. 

Betty was so friendly during her police 
rounds, some of the K - Y coaches used to kid 
her that she was a female Barney Fife. And she 
would laugh. But during a team trip to 
St. Louis once, they all stayed up late one 
night, just talking, and someone somberly 
asked Betty if she worried about getting killed. 
§ just something that could happen,” 
said. “And if it happens, I know you'll 
all look after my kids.” 

Brown says, “A month and a day later she 
was dead. 

In Baton Rouge, the initial reaction was 
disbelief at the brazenness of the attack. A 
policewoman ambushed in her own squad 
car? The media coverage was intense. 
Betty’ were flooded with offers of 
free health care, paid-for college educa- 
tions, donations of food and clothing, and 
more than $200,000 in c 

Betty’s funeral was held at the city’s 
Centroplex Exhibition Hall, and about 

,000 people streamed in. The governor and 
the mayor spoke at the wake. The funeral 
procession was four miles long'and included 
300 law enforcement cars. Betty was buried 
at Magnolia Baptist Church, in a tiny coun- 
try cemetery on a hillside not far from a 
bend in the Mississippi. Many mourners 
had to park a mile away. Betty was right: 
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Warrick Dunn 


aie 
Her kids have never left her 


friends’ embrace since. 

The folks at Catholic High remain 
involved with the family—especially Weiner, 
dean Joe LeBlanc and athletic director 
Pete Boudreaux. A judge appointed Brown 
to help oversee the kids’ finances. As for 
those other officials at K - Y, the ones Betty 
would always tell to get lost? They all keep 
after her children. The most fervent of the 
group may be Maelen (Choo Choo) Brooks, 


hear that African proverb about how it 
takes a village to raise a child. Here it is. 
Coming true. In real life.” 


Warrick went ahead with his recruiting 
visit to Tallahassee two weeks after Betty's 
funeral. When he left home to enroll at 
Florida State seven months later, there 
were still worries about his emotional con- 
dition. But by then, Seminole coach Bobby 
Bowden had vowed to take Dunn under his 
wing, And retired NFL quarterback Doug 
Williams, a childhood friend of Betty's, 


I Since Betty's death, Warrick has gladly borne the weight of being a surrogate father. 


a former Grambling football player whom 
Warrick calls Pops because “he was my 
first youth football coach, He taught me 
eve ything. He’s been like a father to me.” 

Brooks helps run a city program called 
the Sports Academy, and he says he has 
seen “too many bitty boys with talent” go 
astray to let up on Warrick now. He stays 
after Warrick to remain religious, to liv 
“pure.” Brooks says, “I want him humble. 
T tell Warrick I want him so low he can sit 
ona dime and swing his legs off the side.” 
Says Brown, “See, Betty was smart. She 
was a single mom. But by pushing her kids 
to do something with themselves, look 
how many dads they all have. You always 


had asked Ward to look after Warrick, 
Most schools tried recruiting Dunn as a 
defensive back because of his sprinter’s 
speed and slight 5' 9", 178-pound build. 
But Dunn was adamant: He wanted to 
play tailback. When coaches from Penn 
State, Alabama, LSU and Florida State 
wore a path to Catholic High, Weiner told 
them all, “He'll be great wherever you 
play him, but believe me, he’s a speci: 
cial running back.” The last thing Weiner 
said to Seminole offensive line coach and 
recruiter Jimmy Heggins was, “Coach, you 
can’t catch this guy in a phone booth.” 
Florida State’s ’93 fall preseason drills 
began. Only three days had pa 
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the phone rang in Weiner’s office. It was 
Heggins, laughing and yelping, “He’ 
tailback, he’s a tailback! Yes, sir, you were 
right! He keeps breaking 50-yarders against 
the first-team defense, Can’t catch him in 
a phone booth! Yes s 

The games began. Little changed. As a 
freshman Dunn took a screen pass 57 yards 
for a touchdown against Duke. He made a 
27-yard run off a direct snap to key a win 
over archnemesis Miami. He preserved 
the Seminoles’ national title shot by taking 
a short pass against Florida and turning it 
into a 79-yard touchdown, high-stepping out 
of a tackle at the Gator 30, His sopho- 
more year featured more big-play days: 
10 catches in a breathless come-from- 
behind tie of Florida; 174 yards on 13 car- 
ries against Georgia Tech; and 163 yards on 
29 carries against Notre Dame. 

But Bowden had to be convinced that 
Dunn could handle the pounding. After 
Dunn was used sparingly in the Seminoles’ 
galling loss to Miami last year, he caught up 
to Bowden on a walk to practice two weeks 
later, before the Georgia Tech 
asked if Bowden could name 
last 1,000-yard rusher. Bowden said Sammie 
Smith, in 1987; why? Dunn quietly said, 
“Well, Coach, all I need to average i 
yards in our last four games to get 1,000. 
And I think that can be accomplished.” 

Dunn finished with 1,026 yards. 


When Dunn finishes mentioning the “prob- 
lems” created by a Heisman candidacy, 
he also says, “It’s an honor just to be men- 
tioned,” That's it. Life has left him a fatal- 
ist, and he says he doesn’t allow himself to 
count on anything because “I don’t want to 
be disappointed. 

“Tve been through enough in my life now 
that there is no pressure to catch a winning 
touchdown pass or to make p Someone 
asked me once, ‘What do you think of when 
you're running the ball?’ I told him, ‘I’m 
always thinking I'm running home, 

When Florida State played in the § 
Bowl last January, Dunn was just 80 mi 
from his home in Baton Rouge, only two 
hours from Betty’s cemetery near that big 
bend in the Mississippi. The Seminoles won, 
and Dunn ran away with the MVP award, 
which immediately started the Heisman 
talk. Afterward someone asked Dunn what 
it meant to be playing back in Louisiana, He 
mentioned crawfish étouffée, which he 
misses. And his family, which he loves Then 
he said he had looked up to the sky before 
kickoff and said, “This one’s for you.” 

But that had been clear: On each of the 
gloves he wore that day, he had printed the 
word MOM. . 


Behind every Olympic athlete 


IS a coach, 


proud parents and 


a UPS driver. 


No Olympic event is won alone. The athletes provide 
the talent. The coaches, the wisdom. The parents, the 
pride. And as a worldwide sponsor of the 1996 Olympic 
Summer Games, UPS will deliver just about everything 
else. From running shoes and the running track, to free 
weights and uniforms. If they’re at the Games, chance: 

are the company that guarantees on-time delivery 
between thousands of cities around the world got them 
there? As a global delivery company, we’re proud to 
E34) help deliver all that’s essential to the Games. 


However, as a sponsor we're even prouder to 


QRo be able to help deliver the Games to the world. 
MOVING at the SPEED of BUSINESS* 


FLORIDA JUNIOR quarterback Danny Wuerffel walked into an 
interview carrying an umbrella, which, on a scale of likely acces- 
sories of the contemporary college male, ranks somewhere below 
six-packs, Walkmans, lava lamps and even books. Hey, Mr. Big Man 
on Campus, no plastic pocket protector? “But I was wearing a nice 
shirt,” Wuerffel protested, “and there were reports of storms all 
over the news, and. . . .” 

That’s Wuerffel: a good decision-maker and very dry. 

Of course, Gator quarterbacks must be ready for anything. Terry 
Dean went from Heisman Trophy candidate to bench warmer mid- 
way through the 1994 season in a demotion that sparked thun- 
derclaps of controversy. Wuerffel, reinheriting the job he and Dean 
had shared the previous year, finished 5-1-1. Now coach Steve 
Spurrier has designated Wuerffel as the Man, but Eric Kresser, 
a strong-armed junior, looms large in a program that has no 
regard for tenure. “Two years ago a player complained there 
was no job security,” says Spurrier, whose revolving quarter- 
backs threw 43 touchdowns passes last season, 14 more than 
any other Division I-A school. “That was one of the best com- 
pliments I ever received. I try to get the best players on the field. 
Sometimes your best players change.” 

Wuerffel is from Fort Walton Beach, Fla., by way of the old Chip 


i It will be difficult to hold back Doering and the Gators. 


Hilton novels. He is strapping, blond, blue-eyed, square-jawed, gra- 
cious and devout, an Air Force chaplain’s son who boasts a 3.68 
grade point average in public relations. Alas, his one wart is 
public: Wuerffel’s funky two-piece throwing motion—he cocks the 
ball behind his head and drops his elbow—saps his arm strength. 
But his mechanics are improving. “In practice you wouldn’t think 
he was anything special,” Spurrier says. “But give him a game uni- 
form, put 84,000 people in the stands, and something comes 
over him.” Wuerffel has thrown for almost 4,000 career yards and 
40 touchdowns while starting only 14 games; his 22 TD passes in 
1993 were an NCAA freshman record. “It’s fun here,” Wuerffel 
says. “I've been able to throw for more yards in half a season than 
most quarterbacks do in a year.” 

The Gators, whose 43.4 points per game was second in the nation 
in 1994, will continue to move the football at Mach 5 with a tal- 
ented group of wide receivers that includes senior Chris Doering 
and sophomores Reidel Anthony and Ike Hilliard. Spurrier also 
tinkering with the idea of integrating his new starting tight end, 
junior walk-on Tremayne Allen, into the offense. Sophomores Fred 
Taylor and Elijah Williams, who combined for 1,525 rushing 
yards, again will split the tailback job. There is no tailback con- 
troversy at Florida. But a defense that allowed the most passing 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


1995 College Football 


ROLLER HOCKEY INT'L 


Friday 8:30pm Preview Championship Game #1 8 
[AUTO RACING } Monday 9:30pm Wednesday Ipm 3 
The Weekend Kickoff Show Championship Game #2 g 
Thursday 7:30pm Friday Midnight 3 
NASCAR Today CFA Prime Time Football: ESPN2 2 
Saturday Lam Nebraska Cornhuskers Playoff Game #5 H 
NASCAR Winston Cup: vs. Oklahoma State Cowboys — Monday 9pm 8 
Goody's 500 Thursday 8pm 2 : 
Saturday 7:30pm [ SPECIALS } 
Formula one) ootr Up Clos : 
Grand Prix of Belgium U.S. Men's Amateur 1995 College Football A 


Sunday 7:50am 


ESPN2 
NASCAR Today Pre-Race 
Show: Goody's 500 
Saturday 7pm 


BASEBALL 


Sunday Night Baseball: 
Los Angeles Dodgers 
vs. Philadelphia Phillies 
Sunday 8pm 

Wednesday Night 
Doubleheader 
Wednesday 7:30 and 10:30pm i 
Baseball Tonight . 
Check listings 

ESPN2 

Baseball Across America; 
Yakima Bears 

vs. Spokane Indians 
Thursday 10pm 


BOWLING 


Jackson PBA Senior 
Championship 
Tuesday 9pm 


CFL FOOTBALL 


ESPN2 
Calgary Stampeders 

vs. Birmingham Barracudas 
Saturday 8pm 

Birmingham Barracud: 
vs. Ottawa Rough Riders 
Friday 7:30pm 


Continues Saturday 2pm 


Cadillac Senior PGA Tour: 
Bank of Boston Senior 
Golf Classic 
Continues Saturday 5: 


NFL FOOTBALL 


Special 
Friday 7:30pm 


SPORTSCENTER 


s30pm Live shows daily: 
Saturday 2:30am, 11:30am, 7pm, LIpm 
Sunday 2am, 11:30am, 7pm, pm 
NFL Prime Monday: Monday 6:30pm, 11pm 
Season Preview Tuesday 2am, 6:30pm, Lpm 
Monday 7:30pm Wednesday 2am, 6:30pm 
hursday 1:30am, 6:30pm, 11pm 
Welcome To The NFL Friday 2am, 6:30pm, ibe 8 
Monday 9pm ¢ 
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CALL ME CLUELESS IF 
I MISS THIS ONE. 


This is one season premiere 
you won't want to miss. 


% Defending National Champion 
. Nebraska does battle with Big 


% Eight rival Oklahoma State, 
Thursday 8pm. 


1993: CRIMSON HIGH TIDE. 1995: CRIMSON LOW TIDE. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


UES. ARMY, Presends ASR VI YeAd BILE TES 


Landing In Italy 


FIFTY YEARS AFTER THE 
end of World War Il, more 
than 5,000 soldier- athletes 
from nearly 100 nations will 
peacefully converge on 
Rome September 6 for the 
first Military World Games. 
Sponsored by CISM, 
the International 
Military Sports 
Council, the Games 
include 17 competi- 
tions over 10 days. 

During the Open- 
ing Ceremony, 
some 300 Ameri- 
cans from all four 
military branches 
will march in full 
dress uniforms into 
Rome's refurbished 
Olympic Stadium. 
The Army delega- 
tion, the largest of 
the four, isloaded 
with world-class 
athletes, many of 
whom hope to quali- 
fy for the Atlanta 
Olympics next year. 

“It's going to be 
truly amazing to see 
military men and 
women from so 
many different 
countries coming 
together in harmo- 
ny,” says retired 
Army Col. Bruce 
Wicks, a former 
West Point physical 
education instruc- 
tor and the director 
of the overall U.S. effort. 

“The CISM motto is ‘Friend- 
ship through Sport,’ and this 
is a perfect example. We're 
taking soldiers off the battle- 
field and putting them onto 
the playing field. They're 
bringing their uniforms, but 
they're leaving their weapons 
at home.” 

Allexcept the shooting 
teams, which will be aiming 
only at the bull's eye. The 
other events are basketball, 


boxing, cycling, equestrian, 
eae marathon, mili- 


tary pentathion, parachuting, 


soccer, swimming, track and 
field, triathlon, volleyball, 
wrestling and a competition 
called sea week that includes 
sailing and naval pentathion. 
On the track team, the top 
Army medal contenders in- 


* THE ARMY'S GOLDEN 
KNIGHTS WILL CHUTE FOR 
A WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
NEXT MONTH IN ROME. 


clude Spec. Rhonda Colvin, 
who won the 100 meters, 
100-meter hurdles and 200 
meters, and participated on 
the winning 4x100 relay 
team at the U.S. Armed 
Forces championships in 
May; Spec. Dino Napier, a 
silver medalist in the 4x100 
relay at the Pan American 
Games last March in Argenti- 
na; and Spec. Bryant 
Williams, the Armed Forces 
200-meters champion. 


The boxing team will be 
directed by Sgt, First Class 
Jesse Ravelo, the 1996 U.S. 
Olympic coach. Sgt. Jeffrey 
Clark, the No. 1-ranked 156- 
pound amateur boxer in 
America, and Sgt. Eric 
Wright, ranked No. 
3at 165 pounds, 
are the Army's 
best medal hopes. 

Sgt. First Class 
Tony Thomas, the 
U.S. World Games 
wrestling coach, 
will take along sev- 
eral members of 
his Fort Benning, 
Ga., Army team. 
At 149.5 pounds, 
Spec. Rodney 
Smith was a 
bronze medalist in 
the 1992 Olympics. 
First Lt. Jerry Jack- 
son, a 220-pound 
wrestler, and Sgt. 
Derrick Waldroup, 
who competes at 
198 pounds, own 
Pan Am medals. 

The Army will 
also provide top 
athletes for medal- 
contending U.S. 
basketball, shoot- 
ing and volleyball 
teams. Most of the 
American para- 
chutists will come 
from the Army's 
Golden Knights, a 
demonstration unit 
based at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Jumping from an altitude 
of 7,500 feet, the acrobatic 
Golden Knights routinely pop 
their chutes and land square- 
ly on adisk just five centime- 
ters wide. 

“For me, this is a very big 
deal,” says Staff Sgt. Cheryl 
Stearns of the Army Re- 
serve, atwo-time world 
champion parachutist anda 
veteran of more than 10,000 
jumps. “It's going to be like a 


military version of the 
Olympics.” 
Let the Games begin. 
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st how tough the j Beir p of cutting-edge 
an give you the competitive advantage you need. That's what 
today's Army is all about. 
Train in high-tech 
fields like satellite 


technology of today’s Army can put you 
on tomorrow’s information superhighway. 


communications, software analysis, and computer system repair. Army skills 
are easily transferable to the work force, making you more visible and 
attractive to top employers in the country. Qualify, and the Army can put 
you on the fast track to tomorrow's top jobs. Call 1 


i The Lions have only one celebration in mind. 


plishments of last season, when they merely went 
12-0 and won the Big Ten and the Rose Bowl. 
Just what else can they expect lothing less than 
a national championship,” says Bobby Engram, 
the All-America receiver and fifth-year senior who 
returned to pursue that goal. “We have the nucleus.” 

The Nittany Lions are smug about junior quar- 
Wally Richardson, who has been groomed 
over for Collins, Richardson, who is 6' 4" 
and 211 pounds, possesses as strong an arm and 
even more mobility than his predecessor, He 
lacks only big-game experience. 

Replacing Carter, who was the first player taken 
in the draft, will be Mike Archie, who at 5' 8" 
and 202 pounds is squatter and a step slower 
than Carter but more versatile. In addition to 
scoring five rushing touchdowns last fall, he caught 
s for 215 yards and two touchdowns. He 
also threw a couple of passes, completing both for 
TDs. Archie would have been a star by now had 
he not spent three years backing up Carter. 

There is little cause for mourning over the 
t tight end, either. Yes, Brady is gone, but his 
replacement, junior Keith Olsommer, is 6' 4", 
245 pounds and nearly as good a blocker. As for 
the wideouts, Engram and junior Freddie Scott 
may be the best one-two punch in the country. 
Coach Joe Paterno, in fact, refers to them as “a 


8 
H 
i] 
8 
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yards (5,354) in the SEC the last two seasons might have trouble 
keeping up its end, especially after the loss of linemen Ellis 
Johnson and Kevin Carter, both first-round NFL draft picks. 
Senior defensive end Mark Campbell, another potential first- 
rounder, could also play some tackle. Campbell, who moved to 
Miami from Jamaica in 1986, went out for football his junior year 
in high school and knew so little about the game that he couldn’t 
dress himself for his first practice. Now he spends his Saturdays 
undressing quarterbacks. 

Florida competes for more championships than anyone in 
football: the SEC Eastern Division title, the SEC overall cham- 
pionship (which it has won the past two years) and the all- 
important yet unofficial state title—a weekly war for position in 
the polls (and for recruits) with Florida State and Miami. Although 
the Gators don’t play the Hurricanes, their finale against the 
Seminoles is brutal preparation for the postseason. Florida could 
challenge for No. 1 if Wuerffel plays as flawlessly as he conducts 
himself off the field, but somebody or something may rain on the 
Gators’ parade. —MICHAEL FARBER 


WHY AREN’T the Nittany Lions worried? Sure! 
floating anxiety and an acid stomach or two should be detectable 
around State College. This is a team that was picked clean by the 
NEL, losing three All-Americas in last spring’s draft. Quarterback 
Kerry Collins, running back Ki-Jana Carter and tight end Kyle 
Brady were Penn State’s heart and soul, and three of the first nine 
players selected. A team can’t just reload after that, can it? 
Maybe the Nittany Lions can. That would explain their lack of con- 
cern. Believe it or not, they harbor hopes of surpassing their accom- 
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couple of Jerry Rice type: 

There are some question marks, however. 
Penn State lost much of its linebacking corps, and while the 
coaching staff likes the young talent at the position, those play- 
ers will need a few games to settle in, And Richardson must 
turn out to be everything the Lions hope he is if they are to seri- 
ously contend for the national title. 

After the completion of spring practice, Paterno was asked by 
reporters if Richardson was ready to take command of the team. 
“[ don’t know why you guys are so worried about Wally,” he 
said. “This is his fourth year, for crying out loud. Jeez. He'll 
handle the whole load. You guys tell me we only have three 
—SALLY JENKINS 


gram builder, might've bolted at the worst possible time for 
Colorado. Following last season the Buffaloes lost their starting 
quarterback, a Heisman Trophy winner and the best receiver in 
college ball. But McCartney didn’t exactly leave the Buffaloes des- 
titute. Despite the prospect of eating Nebra dust again, 
Colorado is one of the few teams that could absorb a winter of such 
body blows and still be a national powe 

Is there another school—west of Miami, anyway—with so many 
compelling questions to answer? Consider: Baby-faced 34-year-old 
coach Rick Neuheisel has never run a program on any level. He 
brought with him an unproven offensive coordinator, Karl Dorrell, 
a new wide-open offense, a new aggressive defensive set and a raw 
quarterback he rashly says could be “the next Joe Montana.” 
Junior Koy Detmer may well be a better passer than his predecessor 
Kordell Stewart was, but he doesn’t have much experience. Nor do 
the numerous receivers looking to replace All-America Michael 
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SPorTS ILLUSTRATED U OF PITTSBURGH 
( is coming to Campus! 
CUNY, QUEENS 
\ 

The emphasis is on fun when SI takes to the road this fall with ae 

America’s largest, most exciting touring event — Sports 
PENN STATE 


,  ILLusTRATED Campus Fest. Students at participating universities 
¢ are invited to test their mettle in fully interactive sports activities 
_ 
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like bungee running, human bowling, volleyball spiking and UMASS 


‘ sumo wrestling. 
‘ U OF MISSOURI 

It’s all free, and also features entertainment, great prizes, deli- 

; cious food and product samples. And what better host than IUPUI 
America’s favorite sports magazine and official sponsor of the 

99 ig Tesital aire eee ae See 
1996 Centennial Olympic Games — Sports ILLUSTRATED. U OF NEW ORLEANS 
Let the games begin. 
. U OF TENNESSEE 
: 1-800-COLLECT JAGUAR. 
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U OF SOUTH FLORIDA 


Fun Saver 35 cameras 


U OF ALABAMA 
‘Campus Fest is produced by MarketSource, : narketing company, 
(C)1995 SPORTS ILLUSTRATE ci of Time Ine 
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Let the games begin 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
is coming to Campus! 


The emphasis is on fun when SI takes to the road this fall with 
America’s largest, most exciting touring event — Sports 
ILLUSTRATED Campus Fest. Students at pa i 

are invited to test their mettle in fully inter: 

like bungee running, human bowling, volleyball spiking and 
sumo wrestling. 


entertainment, great pri 
od and product samples. And what better ho 
America’s favorite sports mage al sponsor of the 
1996 Centennial Olympic Games — Sports ILLUSTRATED. 
Let the games begin. 


1-800-COLLECT | 


People You Gall Up To 44° 


00000 


Kodak 


Fun Saver 35 cameras > TOYOTA 


[Campus Fest ff 


FALL UNIVERSITY 
Tour SCHEDULE 


MICHIGAN STATE 
Aug. 23-24 


PURDUE 
Aug. 29-30 


UCONN 


U OF PITTSBURGH 
Sept. 11-12 
CUNY, QUEENS 
Sept. 20-21 


UPENN 
Sept. 27-28 


PENN STATE 
Oct. 4-5 


UMASS 
Oct. 11-12 


U OF MISSOURI 
Oct. 18-19 


IUPUE 
Oct. 24-25 


U OF NEW ORLEANS 
Oct. 31-Nov. 1 


U OF TENNESSEE 
Nov. 8-9 


GEORGIA TECH 
Nov. 15-16 


U OF SOUTH FLORIDA 
Nov. 29-30 


U OF ALABAMA 
Dec. 5-6 


OUNICOMEGE EO O1GAMAGEAR, 


Practice in apparel worn by many of your favorite college teams. 
& And get anexclusive new SI 1995 College Football Preview FREE! 


TR ay 
‘@ ye 7 ds Get the premier issue of SI 1995 College 


FOOTBALL Football Preview—FREE with your order. SI 
NNESSEN. \ takes you inside the top college football 
ASNESSE \ teams and gives you the ultimate insider's 
sy scouting report for the upcoming season. 

FOOTBALL) Order now and be ready for the '95-'96 | 
campaign. 


CLEMSON ! 


FOOTBALL 
AUBURN 


roan 


pe 
FOOTBALL 


Practice 
T-shirt. 


3 From Champion in thick 

\ 100% cotton with hemmed 

sleeves, deep armholes, an 

extra-long body, authentic 

logo. See 24 teams listed 

at left. Imported. 

FOOTBALL Reverse Weave® fleece: of ACFO01 College Football 

sweatshirthas action ; Practice T-shirt. 

BRAS} side inserts, 4%" rib Sizes L,XL,XXL. $19.95 

Xey cuffs and waistband. Size XXXL. $21.95 

FOOTBALL © From Champion. See 

24 teams listed at 

fe ett and below. 


Imported. Order 
FOOTBALL one size larger for 


Practice. 


FOOTBALL. . i 
weatshirt. . 
es Heavyweight 90% cotton. 


CHOSEN roomy fit 

@ : College Football 
Forgiimy) © ACF002 College Footba Practice Shorts 

a3 Practice Sweatshirt. \ Nylon mesh. 

plZ0N, Sizes LXLXXL. $44.95 \ F 
Mays Size XXXL. $49.95 
FOOTBALL 

», Other Teams 
pus Ay Available 
Colorado 
FOOTBALL Duke | ACFDO30 
usc College Football 
TEXAS’ Washington { - Practice Shorts 
bth FOUTENL Cotton. M,L,XL. 
! f $16.95 
OA Authentic - ae 
rom, practice shorts. All items are shipped express delivery. in-stock items Practice jersey. 
Champion tailors these college paid by credit card arrive in just 3 business days. ea i 

jLABAN, practice shorts two ways: in 100% Please add applicable state sales tax to your order. y Russell, in nylon mesh jersey. with 

@ navlonimeshtor 100% cattan (order Add shipping and handling charges to each order as follows college name on front. See 24 teams 
FOOTBALL it), Up to $12.00, add $3.95 _$12.01-30.00, add $5.95 listed at left. Imported. Sizes 

c ees a a a ee with | $30.01-80.00, add $7.95 $50.01-70.00, add $8.98 M,LXLXXL. 
QALAROM | pone ha a ae $70.01-100.00, add $9.95 $100.01 plus, add $12.95 ACF014 College Football Authentic 
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Westbrook. Nor do the numerous running backs hoping to make 
Boulder forget Heisman winner Rashaan Salaam. 

“We have to get mature real quick,” says Herchell Troutman, 
the sophomore most likely to start at tailback. “It’s bringing out 
the competitor in all the players. And we’re all still trying to fig- 
ure out what he’s going to do.” 

Tn other words, Neuheisel and his team are still feeling each 
other out. What’s already clear, however, is that 
under Neuheisel the Buffaloes will be a more 
relaxed crew than they were under McCartney, 
who is a devout Christian. It was Neuheisel, after 
all, who serenaded a female booster group last fall 
by strumming a guitar and warbling an anti- 
Nebraska ditty set to the tune of Jimmy Buffet’s 
Let's Get Drunk and Screw. 

Considering the schedule, better to laugh than 
cry. McCartney’s legacy includes another brutal 
nonconference campaign: dates with Texas A&M, 
Wisconsin and Colorado State. Then, on Oct. 28, 
the Huskers come to town. 

The focus of the offense will be Detmer. 
Protected by All-Big Eight senior center Bryan 
Stoltenberg and guards Heath Irwin and Chris 
Naeole, Detmer will get plenty of time to make 
Stewart a fond memory. Not that Detmer is wor- 
ried. As the younger brother of Brigham Young's 
1990 Heisman Trophy winner, quarterback Ty, one 
of the most prolific passers in college history, Koy 
has lots of experience following big acts. 

“Kordell accomplished a lot, but my brother 
achieved so much it’s almost overshadowing,” 
Detmer says. “My brother's shoes are a little tougher 
to fill. I've gone through this all my life.”. —S.L.P. 
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FOOTBALL PEOPLE would have you believe that 
their sport is complex beyond words. That theory 
will not wash this fall in Knoxville, where the 
season comes down to this: one game, one player. 
The game is Sept. 16 in Gainesville, Fla.; the 
player is sophomore quarterback Peyton Manning. If they beat 
Florida, the Volunteers will likely ride the player through the sea- 
son, which should end with them in the SEC Championship 
Game. If they lose to the Gators, mediocrity will beckon. 

‘Too simple? When a reporter told Tennessee coach Phillip 
Fulmer in July that it might be time to start viewing tape of 
Florida, Fulmer shot back, “We started looking at Florida a long 
time ago.” And when Fulmer promoted John Chavis to defensive 
coordinator last winter, he told Chavis to make the defense more 
aggressive, largely in response to the Gators’ offense, which has rung 
up 72 points on the Volunteers over the last two years. When senior 
offensive tackle Jason Layman examines the Tennessee schedule, 
he stops at the third game. Says Layman, “If we lose that one, our 
season is over.” In short, the consensus in Knoxville is that the 
Gators, who have won the SEC Eastern Division title in each of 
the three years since the conference split into two, stand between 
Tennessee and its first berth in the title game and anything 
beyond—a top bowl, a high ranking, a national title. 

Nobody was thinking about a national title last year when the Vols 
got off to a 1-3 start, which included an embarrassing 31-0 loss to 
Florida. During that time the first- and second-string quarter- 
backs, Jerry Colquitt and Todd Helton, suffered season-ending 
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injuries. Manning, the 6' 5", 205-pound son of Archie 

Manning, first saw action against UCLA in the season 

opener after Colquitt went down. Determined to impress the 
upperclassmen with his maturity, Manning began barking orders in 


the huddle. Tennessee was trailing 18-0, and the veterans were not 
in the mood for Manning’s cheerleading. “We've been here three 
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@ A toughened Powlus will help put the fight back in the Irish. 


years, we know what to do,” Layman said. “Shut up and call the 
play.” 

By November, Manning had found his place and for the season 
completed 61.8% of his passes for 11 touchdowns while throwing 
only six interceptions. He was named SEC Freshman of the 
Year, and Tennessee won seven of its last eight games. 

With Manning at the helm, production should not be an issue. 
The questions are on defense, which has eight first-stringers 
coming back but was ranked only 33rd in the country last year, 
allowing an average of 333.4 yards per game. Chavis’s new attack- 
ing scheme will be built around middle linebacker Tyrone Hines. 
The particular target for this unit is Florida. “That’s who every- 
body in the league is chasing,” says Fulmer. 

Nothing complex about that. 


‘TAKE AWAY Ron Powlus’s halo and hype, and what's left? Ron 


Powlus, that’s what, but that should be plenty. Powlus was practically 
beatified before he ever took a snap at Notre Dame. Then he got 


BH An illness has forced McGee to dish off the No. 1 job. 


beaten up, stripped of his sainthood and reduced to human status. 

Visions of multiple Heisman Trophies and national-champi 
onship rings no longer dance before his eyes. A junior, Powlus is 
a much toughened player and, mercifully, one less burdened by 
unrealistic expectations. Powlus and his supporting cast have 
learned that nothing comes automatically. In fact, the rude awak- 
ening they received last fall in the form of a 6-5-1 season, Notre 
Dame’s worst since 1986, may make them better in the end, 

Powlus didn’t figure on losing five games in his career in South 
Bend. The expectations that accompanied him out of Berwick, 
Pa.—ESPN analyst Beano Cook predicted that he would win 
the Heisman twice—diminished after he and the Irish encountered 
one problem after another last year. Injuries left Powlus with- 
out a veteran to turn to in the backfield and with a porous, ever- 
changing offensive line. He was sacked 25 times. 

The experience helped Powlus become a more mature and more 
consistent player. He logged 277 minutes on the field in "94, 
more than any other member of the offense. That answered 
questions about his durability that had lingered since his freshman 
r, when he sat out seven weeks with a broken right collarbone. 
He also became the team’s de facto leader and threw for a 
school-record 19 touchdowns. “I want to be more of a leader,” 
Powl . “Lan help put everyone on the same track.” 

This season Powlus will have a more settled team. The Irish have 
found an offensive line they can count on—every player who fin- 
ished °94 as a starter returns, including fifth-year senior guard Ryan 
Leahy. In the backfield Randy Kinder and Robert Farmer are solid 
at tailback. At wideout Powlus has an elegant target in senior 
Derrick Mayes, a possible No. 1 draft choice next year. “We all 
know where we fit in now,” Powlus says. “Last year we all were try- 
ing to prove ourselves. We got away from helping each other. We 
forgot to play the team game.” 

The Irish shuttled defensive players in and out of the lineup last 
fall, and the lack of cohesion resulted in the opposition’s averaging 
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4.7 yards per play. This season defensive coordinator Bob Davie will 
use fewer players. Says Davie, “Instead of thinking, We need this 
guy to be a player and that guy to be a player, we're now saying, ‘Hey, 
we're going to make the circle smaller and allow fewer guys in.” 

It would not be surprising if the Irish rebounded with a strong 
season; the schedule is certainly in their favor. All three military 
academies are sure W’s, and the tough games are winnable. The 
critical point of the season will come in the fifth and sixth weeks, 
when Notre Dame travels to Washington and Ohio State. 

Big games are no longer a worry for Powlus. “We've had the big 
games and the tough losses,” he says. “We need to put it all 
together now.” —sae 
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AFTER OKLAHOMA concluded a 6-6 season with a dismal 31-6 
loss to BYU in the Copper Bowl, 6' 4", 288-pound defensive end 
Cedric Jones, who was a junior, considered leaving Norman and 
entering the NFL draft. “I thought I had a good chance to go pretty 
high,” says Jones, whose 14 sacks last year set a school record, “but 
I wanted to come back and help this program.” 

He also wanted to check out coach Howard Schnellenberger, 
who was hired to replace Gary Gibbs last December. Following 
the Copper Bowl, Schnellenberger said, “The team I saw at the bowl 
game was out of shape, unorganized and unmotivated. It was clearly 
the lowest point in the great history of Oklahoma football.” 

That’s Howard Hyperbole for you. Schnellenberger, who built 
Miami into a national power and turned Louisville into a re- 
spectable team, doesn’t mind stirring the pot. If you believe the 
61-year-old Schnellenberger, it was disgraceful that Gibbs’s team 
didn’t go at least 9-3 |; ason. After watching junior tailbacks 
Jerald (Thunder) Moore and James (Lightning) Allen in spring 
practice, Schnellenberger said the Sooners have “the best group 
of running backs I’ve ever been around.” Furthermore, he says, 
“T expect this defense to be one of the best in the nation.” 

Schnellenberger is just warming up. When he talks about red- 
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shirt freshman quarterback Eric Moore, who will start 

because Garrick McGee is still recovering from spinal 
meningitis, he s ‘Now to say that he will be another Bernie 
Kosar or Vinny Testaverde is premature, but he has made as much 
progress as any freshman quarterback I have ever worked with.” 

Schnellenberger wasn’t just blustering this spring when he put 
the Sooners through a 1950s-style Marine boot camp. He 
demanded that the team lose a total of 1,000 pounds, he required 
overweight players to report at 6 a.m. so that they could run 
stadium steps, and he ordered ropes hung from the roof of 
Oklahoma’s indoor training facility so that players could climb them 
to improve their upper-body strength. At the beginning of spring 
practice only 10% could get to the ceiling. By the end 85% could. 

Schnellenberger was so pleased with all the pad popping dur- 
ing spring drills that he approached a few members of the press 
and said, “How'd you like all that damn hitting out there?” 
Jones, for one, liked it just fine. In Schnellenberger’s new 4-3 
defense, Jones should be even more of a nuisance to quarterbacks 
than in previous years. 

Luckily for Schnellenberger, the schedule is conducive to major 
improvement. After opening with what should be three easy wins, 
the Sooners host Colorado. Should they win that game, they have 
a shot at being unbeaten heading into their regular-season finale, 
at Neb 

If Oklahoma comes close to that, Jones can head to the NFL 
secure in the knowledge that he helped Schnellenberger put the 
Boomer back in Sooner football. —WILLIAM F. REED 


THIS YEAR another swarming, storming defense will rise out of 
Alabama like the 1992 defense that virtually won the national cham- 
pionship on its own. And there will be a new look on offense 
coach Gene Stallings finally lets the unit show some pi 
Yes, Alabama could have been a contender. But the Tide will roll 


i Jones (63) thinks Miami’s bad-boy image needs to take a hike. 


nowhere on New Year’s, and the team cannot vie for the national 
championship because on Aug. 2 Alabama was nailed for several 
violations of NCAA rules and given the first penalties in the 
school’s 102-year football history. 

Before the NCAA sanctions—which include probation for three 
years, banishment from the SEC Championship Game and all bowl 
games this season and the loss of 30 football scholarships in "96, "97 
and ’98—the questions for Tide fans were typically sweet (Just how 
magnificent would this year’s defense be?), typically eager (How seri- 
ously would the Tide battle for another national title?) and typically 
impatient (Would the offense finally pull its own weight”). 

The answers were promising. Fifth-year senior quarterback Brian 
Burgdorf has nothing but praise for the defense, and he knows 
something about the subject: Burgdorf was the backup quarter- 
back in ’92, and in practice he took more snaps than anyone 
against that year’s smothering defensive unit. kind of scary 
to compare anything to the best defense maybe ever in college foot- 
ball,” says Burgdorf. “But I definitely think our defensive line this 
year can be just as good. Our defensive backs are just as talented. 
Our linebackers are probably better and faster. And I think our 
offense is better than in ’92.” 

The Tide’s three tight ends—sophomore Rod Rutledge (6! 4", 
243 pounds), senior Tony Johnson (6' 5", 256) and junior Patrick 
Hape (6° 39)—are big and fast, and they can catch, Giving three 
good tight ends to Alabama's renowned offensive coordinator 
Homer Smith is like giving three queens to Bobby Fischer. 

Stallings, a defensive specialist, had already decided to give 
Smith more control over the offense in hopes of scoring more points 
on the field and therefore with the pollsters. But that won’t mat- 
ter because this season an unfamiliar question rings in the ears of 
the still shocked, still indignant Alabama folk. Can this ye 
team do what no other Tide squad has had to do: play and win for 
pride alone? —E.H. 


WHAT NEXT? There wasn't a day, it seemed, that coach Butch 
Davis didn’t walk into the home or high school of a recruit only 
to be asked, “Your team’s going to 
get the death penalty, isn’t it? Miami 
z to become another SMU, 
right?” During the summer, junior 
defensive end Kenny Holmes would 
return home to Vero Beach, Fla., 
where his friends would gleefully 
mock, “Florida State and Florida 
have passed by y'all.” One buddy 
dropped him a copy of a magazine 
that ranked the Hurricanes No. 20 in 
its preseason poll. “Number 20?” 
s Holmes now. “They might 
Il have told us we belong in Divi- 
sion II, Where’s the respect?” 

No school has been louder or 
more brazen in victory than Miami, 
which won four national titles bs 
tween 1983 and ’91 but has lost its 
last three bowl games. Conversely, 
no program’s decline has offered 
greater cause for celebration. Nation- 
wide. Heck, after this past off-season, 
you could've penalized the entire 
country for excessive taunting of 


Miami. “We've lost,” says Hurricane center K.C. Jones. “And when 
you lose, the old Miami image, the dancing, the trash talking, does- 
n't work. It’s time for a new image.” 

Davis, who replaced Dennis Erickson as coach on Jan. 24, has 
vowed to clean up his team’s antics. In other words, no more 
doing the lambada after a three-yard run. But larger, off-the-field 
concerns linger. Already facing NCAA sanctions for Pell Grant fraud 
and the Luther Campbell pay-for-big-plays scandal, Miami was con- 
fronted with allegations last spring that Erickson had hidden the 
results of several drug tests administered to Hurricane players. The 
NCAA vill probably not decide the program’s fate until late fall. 

On the field, however, the whiff of decline has been more 
subtle. At quarterback, popular senior Ryan Collins will likely be 
the starter, though he'll face a challenge from sophomore Ryan 
Clement and redshirt freshman Scott Covington. And the defense 
is young in the secondary and on the line. 

Still, there are encouraging signs. The offense seems reinvig- 
orated under Davis’s two-back set. And receivers Jammi German 
and Yatil Green should provide the big-play threat that has been 
conspicuously absent of late. “Things have changed,” says Jones. 

Other things, though, have not. That unmistakable Miami 
defiance remains. “Two off years don’t kill a mystique,” says 
linebacker Ray Lewis. “Everybody still envies Miami.” 

Defiance has even spawned bold talk of a run at the national 
title—this year. Fat chance, but if Miami beats UCLA on the road 
to open the season, and Florida State develops its usual Hurricane- 
induced case of vertigo on Oct. 7 in Tallahassee, well. . . . This much 
is clear: It’s still Miami against the world. —CS. 


TSHIMANGA BIAKABUTUKA was 16 and resting on the side- 
lines at a soccer game in Montreal when a phys-ed teacher asked 
if he wanted to try out for the football team that Biakabutuka’s 
high school was forming. “What? A lot of guys running into 
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each other like fools?” Biakabutuka recalls respond- 
ing in French. “I don’t want to play that.” 

“You scared?” asked the teacher. “You think you’re not man 
enough to play?” 

That would have angered many adolescent males, but not 
Biakabutuka, who is black and fought skinheads from time to time 
just to get to and from his predominantly white school in Montreal. 
Since immigrating to Canada from Zaire with his parents and 10 
siblings when he was six, Biakabutuka had been taught by his father, 
Mulenga-Wa, that “nothing matters until the guy in front of you 
proves that he is stronger than you.” 

Tshimanga smiled at the teacher and said, “I'll be there.” 

The first day, recalls Biakabutuka, “we practiced for five hours 
in the heat. It was hard, but I was doing good—just running all over 
the place. So I just kept on going and fell in love with the sport.” 

In 1992 his high school football coach brought him to Ann Arbor 
for Michigan’s summer camp. The Wolverines’ offensive backfield 
coach, Fred Jackson (now their offensive coordinator), was 
impressed with what he saw. “You wouldn’t believe what he 
could do with his feet, the ability to change direction at high speed 
with very few steps,” says Jackson. “And the ability to go east and 
west without having to chop his feet. Tshimanga can shake his 
shoulders and get his feet underneath his body as quick as anybody 
T’ve ever seen.” 

Last year, as Tyrone Wheatley’s backup, Biakabutuka rushed 
for 783 yards, including four 100-yard games. He also scored 
seven touchdowns and averaged 6.2 yards per carry. He got a rep- 
utation as a slithering finesse runner, which he doesn’t like. “I’m 
a tough runner,” he says. “I don’t think people always see that, be- 
cause I’m only 6' 1", 210. Most of the time I try to go around peo- 
ple. But when I've got no choice, I’m going to punish somebody.” 

The rest of the Wolverine offense appears capable of dishing out 
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punishment, too. First-year coach Lloyd Carr, promoted 

from defensive coordinator to replace Gary Moeller, who 

was forced to resign in the off-season, has enough diverse weaponry 

to keep the pressure off redshirt freshman quarterback Scott 
Dreisbach. 

On defense an already strong front will get even more help from 
speedy redshirt freshman tackle Juaquin Feazell. But the secondary, 
which gave up 15 passes of 30 or more yards last year, lost its best 
cover man, Ty Law. Whether Michigan returns to the Rose Bowl 
after a two-year absence may depend largely on how well the sec- 
ondary develops. 

That and how often Biakabutuka’s nimble feet take him north 
and south to paydirt. —EH. 


LT) N.C. State 


NorTH CAROLINA STATE needs a high-profile player who can 
bring it the sort of national attention that, say, Marshall Faulk 
brought San Diego State a couple of years ago. The Wolfpack has 
gone to a bowl in each of the last seven seasons, an achievement 
only eight teams can match. Nonetheless, N.C. State’s success has 
gone virtually unnoticed outside the ACC because it hasn’t had 


a player with the charisma and talent to grab the press and shake 


it. “We've won without having a Heisman-type player or even an 
ACC Player of the Year type,” says coach Mike O’Cain, himself 
a bland sort. “We've just played very good team football.” 

Things shouldn’t be any different this season. “We're not as expe- 
rienced as we were last year,” O’Cain says, “but we have talent at 
every position.” But, alas, still no cover boy. The closest the 
Wolfpack comes to an attention-getting story is the saga of the 
Redmond brothers, guard Jonathan and center Kenneth. As a high 
school senior, Jonathan was the more highly regarded prospect, 
but he wouldn’t consider a school unless it agreed to give his 
brother a scholarship too. 

“Kenneth was smallish and not looked upon as a Division I 
prospect,” O’Cain says. “But he’s worked hard and become 
good player for us. They're good ol’ country boys who enjoy play- 
ing football.” 

So is senior quarterback Terry Harvey, one of the best two-sport 
athletes in N.C. State history, Although he’s fifth all time in 
Wolfpack passing yardage, Harvey is even more impressive throw- 
ing a baseball. He has the school records for career wins and strike- 
outs, and he spent last summer pitching for the Cleveland Indians’ 
Class A team in Watertown, N.Y. 

As befits a team that has a pitcher at quarterback, the Wolfpack 
will be strong up the middle. Besides Harvey and the Redmond 
brothers, the offense retains 6' '82-pound guard Steve Keim, 
multidimensional fullback Rod Brown and tailback 


Tremayne Stephens, who averaged 6.3 yards per carry 
as a true freshman last season. Their presence should 
guarantee that N.C. State will again be Team Vanilla— 
effective but not electrifying. 

It seems the only way this team will get recognition is 
to pull off a huge upset. “We haven't gotten the attention 
we would like,” O’Cain says. “That’s why we have Alabama 
on the schedule this year. If we win that game or beat 
Florida State, we'll get that recognition.” —W.ER. 


“T GOTTA tell ya,” says Husky coach Jim Lambright, 
Sit feels like we're finally out of jail.” 

Out of the Pac-10 doghouse is more like it. Con- 
ference sanctions, brought about because boosters 


gave loans and summer jobs to players, precluded bowl 
appearances and limited scholarships the past two 
years. Back-to-back 7-4 seasons were fashioned out of 
grit and pride, but Washington went to three straight 
Rose Bowls (from 1991 to ’93), and no one around 
Seattle was satisfied with the recent moral victories. The 
sanctions have left the Huskies lacking depth but over- 
flowing with motivation. 

“There have been some tough times around here, 
but now we’re ready to reassert our dominance,” says 
safety Lawyer Milloy. “The last two years UCLA and 
Oregon were just baby-sitting our spot in the Rose 
Bowl.” 

Milloy, the only sophomore to be named to the All- 
Pac 10 first team last year, is a big, swift hitter who made 
a team-high 106 tackles in "94. “I know it’s a good 
thump,” says Milloy, “when I hear ‘em let out a little 
squeal.” This season he hopes to improve his interception 
total; last fall he had only one. Chasing down fly balls 
shouldn’t be a problem. The multitalented Milloy is the 


1 Brown and the Wolfpack aren’t flashy, just effective. 
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starting centerfielder for the Husky baseball team and was chosen 
by the Detroit Tigers in the 19th round of June’s amateur draft. 

‘The rest of the defense, led by inside linebacker Ink Aleaga, will 
be solid. In addition to clogging up the middle against the run and 
getting after the quarterback, Aleaga is responsible for calling audi- 
bles, a comical notion considering that he is the most reticent of 
all the Huskies. “Up till now,” says cornerback Reggie Resur, “Ink 
has let his shoulder pads do all his talking.” 

The offense, which has been run-oriented the last three seasons, 
will live or die with the pass. Lambright has installed a shotgun 
attack and a multitude of three- and four-receiver sets. That's good 
news for senior quarterback Damon Huard, who had a brilliant 
spring but has had confidence problems. “I know the team is count- 
ing on me,” h and I'm going to do the job.” 

Fullback Richard Thomas will make Huard’s job easier. A 
220-pound ball of muscle, Thomas spent most of his career 
blasting open holes for tailback Napoleon Kaufman, now an 
Oakland Raider. But Thomas is a reliable receiver and a sur- 
prisingly nimble runner, and he will see the ball plenty this 
season. 

That is, if he can work football into his schedule. Having 
already graduated with a degree in sociology, he is working 
toward another degree in history. Thomas is also married and the 
proud father of a 22-month-old girl. “Keeping my focus can be a 
challenge,” he It’s not like I'm daydreaming about grocery 
shopping on the football field, but sometimes I can’t help it 
because my wife is forever calling my pager to bring home a 
dozen e; 

Bear down, Richard. Surely Mrs. Thomas would enjoy some 
roses. —ALAN SHIPNUCK 
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Ii The Huskies are out of the doghouse and hungry for a trip to Pasadena. 
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ON THE sports world’s continuum of ignominy, being a Colorado 
State Ram has traditionally meant residing somewhere between 
the Tampa Bay Buccaneers and the Bad News Bears. Current 
Colorado State players bear witness: 

“We looked forward to playing road games bi 
going to get booed, at least it was by someone els 
safety Greg Myers. 

‘We went to BYU, and everywhere it said, CONGRATULATIONS 
LAVELL EDWARDS ON YOUR 200TH WIN—and this was before the 
game, when he only had 199,” says fullback E.J. Watson. 

“I remember one time getting off the bus at LSU,” says 
cornerback Ray Jackson, “and all these little kids were giving us 
the finger, and it made me kind of sad, because it just showed how 
much those fans cared about their team.” 

But a funny thing is happening in Fort Collins—Colorado 
State is threatening to become a football power. La: 
won a school-record 10 games and grabbed their first WAC 
championship. What's more, they have held on to enough firepower 
to be a force again this fall. 

The man behind the change in fortunes is third-year coach Sonny 
Lubick. On five occasions last season Lubick preached to his 
players that they were about to play the biggest game in school his- 
tory, and they bought it every time. “It’s a cliché, but Coach 
Lubick made us believe in ourselves,” says linebacker Garrett Sand. 
“He told us so many times that we could be a good team that even- 
tually we just gave in and accepted it.” 
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Lubick is treated like the mayor around town, in 


part because he withdrew his name from consideration for 
the coaching job at Miami in January. It is common for Lubick to 
get a standing ovation when he walks into a restaurant, which he 
‘downright embarrassing.” His discomfort has other ori- 
s: “Deep in my heart I'm thinking, What are these people going 
to do to me if we're a bust this season? 

Lubick, usually an unbending optimist, is being too pessimistic. 
There is uncertainty at quarterback, because the Rams must replace 
Anthoney Hill. Both contenders, sophomore Moses Moreno and J.C. 
transfer Daren Wilkinson, have looked solid if unspectacular. 
Whoever gets the job will have two terrific targets, tight end Justin 
Shull, a clutch pass catcher, and explosive wideout Paul Turner. 

The defense is led by Myers, the school’s first first-team 
All-America since 1978. Myers is also a second-team Academic 
All-America. He is so dedicated to his premed major that he 
skipped much of spring practice so he could take a class on mus- 
cle trauma. 

The only thing that dwarfs the Rams’ talent is their optimism. 
To hear the players talk, picking up where they left off last season 
shouldn’t be a problem. “I've heard the players, and I don’t 
know what they’ve been smoking,” Lubick says. “We just better 
remember what the hell got us here.” 

Says Jackson, “We know where we came from, and believe me, 
we ain't goin’ back.” —AS. 


sale: 


HE CANNOT promise them sunny days or straight A’s, but 
Boston College coach Dan Henning can assure recruits of one thing: 
more prime-time television exposure than Bob Saget. As they shoot 
for their fourth straight bowl berth, the Eagles will make at least 
seven national TV appéarances, which will place them second 


oston College 


Wi Colorado State should take down opponents again this season. 


among Division I programs, right behind another Catholic school 
with gold helmets. 

There is no mystery to the networks’ affection for the Eagles, 
who knocked off Kansas State in the Aloha Bowl last season to 
finish 7-4-1. BC is a fine academic institution, but as yet no one 
at the school has learned how to pad a schedule properly. Don King 
would hate this team. It has 12 games on its “95 regular-season 
schedule and hardly a tomato can among them. 

The fun starts Sunday when the Eagles take on Ohio State in 
the Kickoff Classic. The rest of the schedule includes trips to 
Michigan State, Syracuse and Notre Dame as well as home dates 
with Michigan, West Virginia and Miami. “I don’t know if we'll ever 
win a national championship, s Henning, “but with our 
schedule, we'll definitely give ourselves a chance. 

The Eagles gave themselves no chance in the last two seasons, 
dropping the first two games each year. Last season, after a lack- 
luster 21-9 win over Pitt, the 1-2 Eagles hosted Notre Dame in 
a game that was billed as the Revenge of the Irish. BC had tray- 
eled to South Bend the previous fall and stunned the unbeaten Irish 
with a last-second field goal. Notre Dame said the rematch would 
be different, and indeed, it was. This time the Eagles manhandled 
the Irish 30-11, turning around their season and turning the 
heads of high school stars around the count 

“To me, beating Notre Dame after losing the first two games was 
like winning the Super Bowl,” says Henning, who earned two Super 
Bowl rings as an assistant with the Washington Redskins. “It 
was just an outstanding benchmark for this team.” 

Now BC will have to deal with the loss of nine starters, includ- 
ing defensive end Mike Mamula, one of the most dominating play- 
ers in the school’s history. With a year of eligibility left, Mamula 
ignored pleas to stay at BC and knocked them dead at the NFL 
scouting combines. He was selected by the Eagles of Philadelphia 
with the seventh pick in the draft. Mamula had 13 sacks last 
fall, but at BC they churn out defensive linemen and linebackers 
the way Miami cranks out quarterbacks. 

BC won't have to worry about breaking in a quarterback. 
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Junior Mark Hartsell has yet to show the poise of his 
predecessors Doug Flutie and Glenn Foley, but he has the 
size (6' 5", 218 pounds) and arm strength to become something spe- 
cial. “You compare his first year to Flutie’s or Foley's,” says 
Henning, “and this kid was better.” Hartsell, who threw for 1,864 
yards and 13 touchdowns in ’94, will enjoy the protection of 
eight returning lettermen on the offensive line, including All- 
America candidate Pete Kendall, a 6' 5",287-pound tackle. 
Asa team, the Eagles have a simple goal this s 
ys Henning. Last season, while they hit as hard as their Big East 
rival Miami did, they were embarrassed when the game came down 
to quickness and speed, and the Hurricanes danced away with a 23-7 
win. Of the incoming players, 11 are at the skill positions, and 
Henning hopes that at least a couple have “that athletic arrogance” 


that a freshman needs to crack the lineup at this level. 
In fact, the entire team may need a little arrogance to survive the 
—GErRRY CALLAHAN 


next 12 games and live to play a 13th. 


ON A visit in June to central New York State, where his son, 
Rich, was pitching for an independent minor league baseball 
team, Arizona coach Dick Tomey took a side trip to the Baseball 
Hall of Fame in Cooperstown. “I was like a kid in a candy 
store,” says the 57-year-old Tomey, which is no surprise because 
he still plays baseball in the Tucson City League with players half 
his age. At the Hall of Fame, at a booth that measures the 
velocity of pitches, Tomey threw baseballs for 20 minutes, until 


@ Cary Taylor and the Wildcats must get used to being the hunted. 


ry 


he clocked the fastest pitch ever—64 mph—for a person his age. 

All this makes Tomey sound like a stubborn man with something 
to prove, and it’s an apt description. Apt for Tomey’s team, too. 
A year ago SI picked Arizona to win the national championship, 
and most other prognosticators thought the Wildcats would fin- 
ish in the Top 10 and play in their first Rose Bowl. Instead, they 
lost to Colorado State early, to Utah in the Freedom Bowl late and 
to Oregon and USC in between. Arizona wound up 8-4. 

The Wildcats never adjusted to the role of being the hunted. “A 
lot of us are unrecruited guys who never got credit for anything,” says 
senior All-America defensive end Tedy Bruschi. “All of a sudden we 
wake up one day last year and everybody says, “You're top dog. How 
are you going to handle it?’ Looking back, not very well.” 

The season wasn’t entirely a disaster. The Wildcats’ 6-2 Pac-10 
record matched their conference best, and had they reversed 
the 10-9 loss at Oregon, they would have gone to Pasadena. 
Nonetheless, the sudden vulnerability of the Desert Swarm 
defense, which baffled and intimidated Pac-10 teams the three pre- 
vious years, was a major source of concern around Tucson. Ari- 
zona remained tough against the run (second in the nation), but 
gave up an average of 220 yards a game in the air 

The falloff was partly due to league opponents’ having learned 
the oddball tendencies of the Wildcats’ double eagle-flex defense. 
“Sure, they understand it better now,” says Tomey. “But we under- 
stand it better, too.” Expect only minor changes in how the unit 
operates. “Good defense still beats good offense,” says Tomey. 

Heading the defense once again will be Bruschi, the 6' 1", 245- 
pound Tasmanian devil who has 51% tackles for losses, including 
37% sacks, in three years. Constant talk that he is too small to play 
in the NFL has obscured his brilliant college career. “I've never heard 
another player get asked so much about his weight,” says Bruschi. 
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1 Curtis Jackson and Texas hope to hook the final SWC title. 


He bulked up to 255 pounds in the off-season only to find that 
he was slowed by the extra weight. This year he’s back to his old 
playing weight, a sure headache for offensive coordinators. Most 
often he'll be up front with junior tackle Joe Salave’a and senior 
nosetackle Chuck Osborne. No team has a better front core. 

Senior strong safety Brandon Sanders, the 5! 10", 177-pound big- 
hit specialist, anchors a secondary that was burned for 13 touch- 
downs last year. He’s duly embarrassed. “The wheels came off, I 
don’t know why,” Sanders says. “But I do know we'll be much bet- 
er.” Senior quarterback Dan White, who completed 57% of his 
in ’94, will be expected to do what Tomey’s quarterbacks 
are always expected to do: Play it safe and not lose games. He will 
work with a rebuilt offensive line. 

The Wildcats’ most useful weapon may be the perception that 
they blew their chance last season. “People either slap you in the 
face or pat you on the back,” says Bruschi. “I don’t like being 
slapped, but I really don’t like being patted on the ba 

That won't be a problem this year—at least until the Wildcats 
Start winning games. —TL. 


ORANGEBLOODS ARE the best or, depending on your point of 
view, the worst kind of Texas football fans. They yearn for the good 
ol’ days when Darrell Royal was striding the sidelines in Austin 
and the Longhorns could have listed the Cotton Bowl as their per- 
manent New Year's Day address. Orangebloods are tired of the 
mediocrity that has plagued the Longhorns recently, and they have 


let coach John Mackovic know that they expect Texas to close out 
the last year of the Southwest Conference by hooking ’em one more 
time, for auld lang syne, in 1995. 

For the moment, Mackovie, the former Kansas City Chief 

coach who's 19-14-1 in three seasons at Texas, has the Orange- 
bloods’ support. However, if Texas gets blown out by Notre 
Dame on Sept. 23 or loses to Oklahoma on Oct. 14 or gets bar- 
becued by somebody in the SWC, all bets are off. After all, isn’t 
sophomore quarterback James Brown the next Bobby Layne? 
Shouldn’t the defense, which was hit hard by injuries last fall, be 
vastly improved? After spring practice Mackovic told the Orange- 
bloods what they wanted to hear: “This was the best spring we’ve 
had. I’m excited about every part of this team.” 
The most exciting part of the team might be the 6-foot, 190- 
pound Brown, who spearheaded the Longhorns’ season-ending 
arter and was named conference Player 
in each of the three regular- 
on games he started after replacing Shea Morenz. Brown, who 
completed 69% of his passes, also brought a new dimension to the 
Texas attack with his scrambling, “There has to be a 
there, and James has been a catalyst,” says Mackovic. 

On defense, All-SWC tackle Tony Brackens, a part-time rodeo 
cowboy who has participated in team-roping competitions, and 
cornerback Bryant Westbrook, who held Colorado All-America re- 
ceiver Michael Westbrook to one reception in their head-to-head 
battle son, will be the foundation of a group that needs to 
prove it’s no longer a liability. In the spring game the defense, which 
finished 55th in the nation a year ago, dominated the offense. That 
didn’t displease the coaching staff. “We want to make people 
look bad,” says linebacker Robert Reed. 


What they don’t want is to make Mackovic look bad. 


7 ~~ Everybody knows the Longhorns are on unofficial proba- 
tion with the Orangebloods, even if the coach won’t admit it. “We 
want people to know our program has survived,” Mackovic says. 
“We are alive and well. They have kicked us every way we can be 
kicked. We have taken every blow that could be passed. But we 

—WER. 


are still alive, and we are going to have suc’ 


ate 
mighth have overstated the team’s ae a srohost justa Ae when 
they wrote this sentence: “The remarkable turnaround . . . is the 
kind of stuff film makers dream about. It’s David conquering 
Goliath, Washington's crossing of the Delaware and D-Day all rolled 


I Some Buckeyes, such as Buster Tillman, have eye-catching skill. 


into one hard-working, heart-warming script.” Still, it’s hard to blame 
a program that has enjoyed the most remarkable turnaround in col- 
lege football history for engaging in a bit of hyperbole. 

Though the news out of Manhattan, Kans., seems far-fetched, 
it is all true. The toad really did turn into a prince. For those not 
familiar with the miserable past of K-State football, here’s a 
recap. Kansas State was the first team in history to lose 500 
games and had gone nearly 800 days without a win when Bill 
Snyder, the offensive coordinator at Iowa, took over before the 
1989 season. “About 100 years of K-State football was not an attrac- 
tive sight,” says Snyder. 


As the playwright of the “heart-warming script,” Snyder has 
added these cuddly scenes: The Wildcats have already won more 
games in the 1990s (35) than they did in the ’80s (22). They 
have had 12 All-Americas in the past six years. Their 18 wins since 
93 are a school record for a two-year period. They have gone to 
a bowl in each of the last two seasons. The list goes on. “With a 
top-20 ranking the last couple of year: Snyder, “there’s the 
national belief that this season we have arrived.” 

Indeed, “In high school I had never even heard of K-State,” says 
wide receiver Mitch Running, who's from Decorah, Iowa. “My mom 
called Coach and got me in.” Running walked on in 1991, and the 
following year he earned a scholarship. This season he is a team 
captain. “Things have changed,” says Running, “The guys that were 
starting then could barely make our second team now. 

Running, who caught 31 passes for 441 yards and two touchdowns 
last fall, will lead an offense that has si eturning. Matt 
Miller, a 1993 transfer trom Texas A&M who backed up quarterback 
Chad May, finally gets his chance now that May is in the NFL. 

‘The defense, which was ranked 23rd in the country last fé 
eight first-stringers. Tackle Tim Colston, who had 91 t 
is considered the top defensive player in the Big Eight, 

Considering what his team has achieved, what could Snyder pos- 
sibly do for an encore in 95? “All we want to do is get better each 
day,” he says. “We still have a lot to accomplish.” 

Come on, Coach, enjoy the success, What did David do after bean- 
ing Goliath with that stone? What did Washington do upon reach- 
ing the riverbank? Surely, they took a bow. —KELLY WHITESIDE 
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st time in oh so long, a season is beginning at 
Ohio State without the usual speculation that this year will be coach 
John Cooper’ For the first time in who knows when, Cooper 
can peruse the sports section without reading that he is “on the 
hot seat” or that he has “one foot in the unemployment line” or 
that bounty-hunting boosters are “clamoring for his head.” Why 
the out-of-the-ordinary peace and quiet for Cooper? 

Only 13 days after the Buckeyes beat archrival Michigan 22-6 
in last yeai on finale—Cooper’s first victory over the 
Wolverin seven years in Columbus—he agreed to a new 
five-year contract. If he stays for its duration, he will have coached 
Ohio State longer than all but two of the 20 men who preceded 
him. “Stability is important to a program,” says Cooper. “The insta- 
bility issue hung over us the last few y Opponents can’t say 
to recruits any longer, ‘Why go to OSU? Cooper won't be there.’ ” 

Buckeye fans began booing Cooper early in his first season, 1988, 
and last October the catcalls reached a peak following a 63-14 loss 
at Penn State. However, Ohio State went on to win its last three 
regular-season games before falling 24-17 to Alabama in the 
Citrus Bowl. The Buckeyes finished 9-4 and second in the Big Ten. 

This fall Cooper will be without several top players from a 
year ago. Offensive tackle Korey Stringer, receiver Joey Galloway 
and outside linebacker Craig Powell were all picked in the first round 
of the NFL draft, and middle linebacker Lorenzo Styles went in 
the third round (page 104). Quarterback Bobby Hoying and tail- 
back Eddie George, two players who stuck around for their senior 
year, will once again lead the offense. La ason Hoying threw 
for 2,335 yards, the second-highest total in Ohio State history, and 
tied the school record with 19 touchdown passes. But Hoying’s per- 
formance received scant notice because of the prowess of another 
Big Ten signal-caller, Penn State’s Kerry Collins. 

Similarly, few outside Columbus know that George gained 
1,442 yards in "94, the best single-season rushing effort by a 
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Buckeye since Keith Byars’s 1,764 in 1984. No doubt 

these two underappreciated players can relate to their 
underappreciated coach, whose team has put together the best 
overall record in the Big Ten over the past three years. The 
Buckeyes have a tough nonconference schedule—Boston College 
in the Kickoff Classic followed by Notre Dame and Washington— 
and for Cooper the honeymoon will soon be over. “Once we lose 
a game,” he says, “I'll start to hear it.” 
Then it will seem just like old times. 


—K.W. 


@ Taneyhill & Co. are feeling the pressure of great expectations. 
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South C rolina _ 


WHEN HE walked into his first team meeting in 1994, Brad 
Scott, the newly appointed South Carolina coach, was greeted by 
sagging midriffs and flagging morale. Disgusted, he threw out his 
scripted “Hi, I'm Brad” speech and zeroed in on a group of corpulent 
characters sitting in front of him. “You're a bunch of fat, sloppy offen- 
sive linemen,” Scott said. “We can’t win with a bunch of fat boys.” 

The O-line got the hint. By the start of the season it had lost an 
average of 20 pounds per man. The rest of the team, too, fell in 
line, improving from its 4-7 finish in 1993 to 7-5 and winning the 
first postseason game in school history, a 24-21 defeat of West 
Virginia in the Carquest Bowl. 

Success, though, carries with it a burden: great expectations, 
which until now have been little more than a Charles Dickens novel 
around Columbia. No more. “Things haven’t gotten easier because 
we won a bowl,” says quarterback Steve Taneyhil ings have 
gotten harder because expectations are higher.” 

Led by Taneyhill, the Gamecocks are likely to make a return trip 
to a bow! this season. After a miserable sophomore season in 1993, 
Taneyhill completed a school-record 62.9% of his passes last fall 
and cemented his status as South Carolina’s top signal-caller. 
Taneyhill will be spelled for brief stretches by Anthony Wright, a 
nimble and strong-armed redshirt freshman who is the prototype 
quarterback for the no-huddle, fast-break scheme Scott helped 
install as an offensive assistant at Florida State. Both quarterbacks 
will be ably complemented by tailback Stanley Pritchett, a bruis- 
ing 6' 1", 230-pound converted fullback who gained 813 total 
yards and scored 10 touchdowns last year. 

Despite bold talk among Gamecock fans of a run at the SEC 
East title, even Scott acknowledges that the team may be two years 
away from that big a leap. Last fall South Carolina ranked in the 
bottom half in nearly every defensive category, a potential scenario 
again this year. And lean recruiting years under Scott's predecessor, 
Sparky Woods, have left the team with little depth. 

When Scott met with his team this spring, it was gut-check time 
again but in a different way. He simply wanted to make his players 
aware of the increased expectations. Scott also wanted to make 
certain that they had not gotten too fat on last year’s success. 
They have not, he was assured. Fat, after all, is no longer the 
vogue in Columbia. —CS. 
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THERE ARE strange rumblings coming out of Quarterback U. 
Something about . . . defense? “The D is going to be the focus 
around here,” says BYU fullback Hema Heimuli. “Those guys 
could be our saviors.” 

Say what? 

“This defense has the potential to dominate,” says linebacker 
Shay Muirbrook. 

Come again. 

“Truly,” says tight end Chad Lewis, “this defense is dang good.” 

Five times last year the Cougars held opponents to no more than 
two touchdowns, and they ranked a solid 22nd in the nation 
against the run. With six starting defenders back, plus some tal- 
ented newcomers, the expectations could be realized. 

Much of the Cougars’ fortunes rest on the meaty shoulders of 
identical twins Stan and John Raass, both seniors who were born 
in Tonga. Stan is a 6-foot, 260-pound thumper at outside linebacker, 
while John is an amazingly agile nosetackle who has bulked up to 
300 pounds. “Only other twins will understand, but we know 
what each other is thinking and what we're going to do before we 
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even do it,” John says. During games the Raass boys shout 
signals to each other in Tongan. 

Muirbrook, who packs a large wallop, and tackle Mike 
Ulufale can be counted on for big plays and leadership. A pair 
of redshirt freshmen, cornerback Jason Walker and defen- 
sive end Ed Kehl, also figure to emerge as playmakers. 

During LaVell Edwards’s 23 years as coach, BYU quar- 
terbacks have thrown for more than 44 miles. Steve Sarkisian, 
an All-America last year at El Camino J.C. in Torrance, Calif., 
takes over for the departed John Walsh. Sarkisian studied 
so much film over the winter that in spring ball he blew the 
coaches’ minds with his knowledge of the complex offense. 
Most important, he earned the confidence of his team- 
mates. During one scrimmage a couple of jittery linemen kept 
jumping offside. In the huddle Sarkisian changed the snap 
count and said with a smile, “And hold your water this 
time.” That cracked up the players, and according to 
Heimuli, “Right then, we knew the kid was O.K.” 

If Heimuli sounds like a respected elder, that’s because he 
is one. He gained more than 1,000 total yards last year, but 
his guttiest performance came off the field. Last Nov. 11 
Heimuli dozed off while driving. His car went out of control 
and rolled over at least a half dozen times. Wearing a seat belt 
saved his life, but Heimuli bounced around like a kernel of 
corn in a popper and was sliced up so badly that he needed 
70 stitches. When paramedics arrived, the first thing Heimuli 
asked was, “Will I be able to play next weekend?” He did. 

The Cougars also have an experienced receiving corps and 
perhaps the country’s finest set of tight ends in the sure-hand- 
ed Lewis and the explosive Itula Mili. Just because there’s sud- 
denly a souped-up defense in Provo doesn’t mean the offense 
plans on coasting. “Hey, this is BYU,” Lewis says. “We won't 
be satisfied unless we score at least 45 points a game.” 

Now, that sounds more like it. —AS. 
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FOR THREE seasons Kevin Hardy has been a forgotten 
man. While his fellow Illini linebackers have been the 
toast of Champaign, Hardy has quietly sipped a glass of 
Champale. “Last season Dana Howard, John Holecek 
and Simeon Rice (page 98) deserved all the attention they 
got, but the publicity also put pressure on them,” says 
Hardy. “When I would make a big play, I know fans would 
say, ‘Oh, yeah, there’s that other guy.” 

Hardy is accustomed to walking (and tackling, sacking, even 
dunking) in the shadow of others. At Harrison High in Evansville, 
Ind., Hardy played basketball with Calbert Cheaney, now with the 
Washington Bullets. “Kids at school would walk around with 
T-shirts that read CHEAN! 5 ss Hardy. 

As a redshirt freshman in 1992, he had one more sack than Rice, 
but Rice was named Big Ten Freshman of the Year. The next sea- 
the only starting Illini linebacker left off the 
All-Big Ten first team. In "94 Hardy received first-team conference 
honors, and his coaches selected him as the team’s defensive 
player of the year ahead of Rice, who led the Big Ten with 16 sacks. 
However, Hardy, who had 80 tackles and two interceptions in the 
Illini’s 7-5 season, still dodged the limelight. 

The Illini’s strength is defense, but the offense should improve 
under Paul Schudel, coach Lou Tepper’s third offensive coor- 
dinator in four seasons. Schudel, who had been the coach at Ball 
State, will have the Illini run more. Last year they finished 
last in the conference in rushing, averaging 130.7 yards per game. 


JONATHAN DANIEW/ALLSPORT 


i Ulufale is a towering presence on a beefed-up defense at BYU. 


Quarterback Johnny Johnson, who threw for 2,495 yards with 
19 touchdowns and six interceptions in ’94, will guide the 
attack. 

With Howard and Holecek in the NFL, the 6'4", 240-pound 
Hardy is now second fiddle to Rice, the country’s best pass 
rusher. Says Tepper, “I've coached 15 linebackers who went on to 
the NFL, and Kevin is the most complete linebacker of them all.” 

In Tepper’s defensive scheme Hardy plays drop linebacker 
and splits time between pass coverage and pass rushing. By con- 
trast, Rice plays his position, called rush linebacker, like a defen- 
sive end. “That’s why Kevin has been overshadowed,” says Tepper. 
“If we didn’t have Simeon, people would say, ‘Wow, Kevin is a great 
pass rusher!’ ” 

Maybe by the end of this season the spotlight will find the 
player who is more accustomed to the shade. Says Tepper, “Who 
knows? Maybe when the NFL draft comes some team might 
just pick Kevin over Simeon.” —KW. 
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Linebacker Simeon Rice of Illinois is the best defensive 
player in the nation, thanks in large part to the tough love 


he got from his father, Henry 


EVERYWHERE HE goes, Simeon Rice is the bigger 
man. He is very tall and his arms span 86 inches 
and he runs faster than a body his size should be 
allowed. He has a laugh that sounds like the jingle of 
money. Simeon Rice has no doubt he can dominate 
the NFL right now. “Nope!” Rice cries, voice rising 
into sudden, cocksure singsong. “No question at all. 
That’s like asking, Are you going to wake up tomor- 
row and be healthy? That’s a dead issue.” 

The Mercury busts the edge of Champaign, IIL, 
whizzes past cornfields and warehouses and every 
quick and dirty element of highway America. Rice 
presses the pedal to 75 mph: Chicago soon. Every- 
body’s early pick as the best college player in the 
nation splays his slender legs under the wheel. He 
stares through the windshield. Slow cars, slow running 
backs, his fourth season at rush linebacker for Illinois 
all loom ahead, and, yes, he plans to be healthy and 
primed for every bit of it. Want to argue? He’s got a 
laconic, self-promoting answer for everything. 

His Big Ten opposition? “If I’m playing against 
kindergartners, I’m going to play hard; I don’t care,” 
he says. “Some guys at this level may not be blessed 
with a lot of physical capabilities, but I approach 
every game the same way. My play depends on my 
frame of mind. I don’t wait for someone to moti- 
vate me. I don’t wait for the competition.” 

Linebacking legend Lawrence Tay- 
lor? “I don’t even think LT was good. 

I can’t see why he was special. He 
doesn’t impress me.” 

Miami's Warren Sapp, last year's 
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Lombardi Award winner as the nation’s top defensive 
player and now a Tampa Bay Buccaneer? “Come 
‘on, man,” Rice s, screwing up his face into the uni- 
versal expression signaling the arrival of something 
rank. “I’ve got a 4.5 40—and gettin’ faster.” 

Maybe somewhere a football god'plans a day of 
reckoning for such disrespect, but it’s not coming this 
July afternoon, not this final free summer of his 
life, not now. Last season Rice broke out as a major 
talent in the Illini’s first game, in which he pummeled 
Washington State, making five sacks, blocking a 
field goal and forcing a fumble, which he recov- 
ered. He finished the season with 16 sacks, 20 tack- 
les for losses and four caused fumbles, a 6'5", 
253-pound slasher pivoting so quickly into the back- 
field that it seemed almost unfair. Only two Illinois 
players, on offense or defense, are faster. Rice 
stopped-running with linebackers in practice long ago 
because they were so slow. “A man among boys,” says 
fellow Illini linebacker Kevin Hardy, a top-five NFL 
draft prospect himself, and it’s true: Rice already 
boasts the Illinois career sack mark—33 in 35 
games—and now battles only history. Locally, he has 
been lumped with alums Ray Nitschke, Dick Butkus 
and Dana Howard, last year’s Butkus Award winner, 

and with Heisman Trophy hype sure to reach 
fever pitch, observers are comparing Rice 

to All-Timers from all over. 
“His speed? I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it in a pass rusher,” says 

Illini coach Lou Tepper, who coached 


Gs: es Simeon Rice 


BRP Virginia Tech. “In my 28 years, 

T haven’t had a guy who makes 

more big plays. He’s the kind of guy that, 

every snap, you've got to have a plan. What 

are you going to do with this guy? He gets to 
people so fast. 

“Tt’s rare that a defensive player can be 

like a Red Grange or a Gale Sayers, can 


@ Rather than come out early for the NFL, Rice opted for more sack time with the Fighting Ilini. 


take on that kind of dimension,” Tepper 
adds. “But he’s the Red Grange of defense.” 

“Tye seen two guys make the same play: 
Lawrence Taylor was one, and Simeon’s 
done it twice,” says Illini defensive coor- 
dinator Denny Marcin, who coached Tay- 
lor at North Carolina. “In that game against 
Washington State, Simeon slaps the ball out 
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of the quarterback’s hand and recovers it. 
Against Michigan, same thing two years 
ago. End of the game, Michigan leading 
and running the clock out. Simmy strips the 
ball and recovers it.” The play led to Illi- 
nois’s 24-21 win. Adds Marcin: lost peo- 
ple can’t both strip the ball and recover it— 
who knows where the ball’s going? He 
know 


In the NFL few talents are more 
revered than pass rushing. A great pass 
rusher can disrupt an offense by himself, 
draw double and triple teams, free up 
teammates, weaken protection and cause 
such havoc—and the fear of such havoc— 
that no quarterback can operate without 
wondering. Last spring the NFLs top 


scouting operations, BLESTO and the 
National scouting combine, both rated 
Rice their No. 1 returning player and a 
sure starter on the pro level. Some pro 
scouts, pointing to last season’s no-tackle 
effort against Penn State, question Rice’s 
consistency. But if a season of spectacu- 
lar numbers makes him the first defensive 
player to win the Heisman, he is all but 
guaranteed to be the No. 1 draft 
too. 

A few biographical facts about 
Rice: He grew up in the scrappy 
land streets of South Side, 
0, dodging gangs like the 
Gangster Discip and the 
Vicelords, losing some of his child- 
hood friends to drugs and guns. 
Once, after being shoved to the 
ground by an older boy, Simeon 
went home, got a carving knife and 
ran out of the house. His mother, 
Evelyn, ran him down and disarmed 
him. By the eighth grade he had a 
dossier of suspensions, fights, dis 
ruptions and vandalism as thick as a 
brick. “When they showed it to my 
father, it landed on the desk— 
boom!” Rice says. 

Rice would, in fact, fit perfectly 
into that too-typical category of 
Troubled Urban Youth Saved by 
Athletic Talent but for these other 
facts: He turned down sure millions 
asa likely top-15 NFL choice, opt- 
ing to return for his senior year. By 
December, Rice will have all but 
completed his degree in speech 
communications, finishing in 3% 
years what most students do in four. 
His off-season workouts—from four 
to six hours daily—are so brutal 
that Rice has, every summer, fallen 
victim to heart palpitations and 
shortness of breath. “We'll be out 
running two-a-days in August, and 
at the end he'll stay out and do sit- 
ups or run more,” says Hardy. 
veryone’s walking off the field 
tired, and you look back and, man, 
he’s still running.” 

But then he has had to travel 
quite a distance from Simeon before 
to Simeon now—and the road 
wasn’t easy. Such chaos and such 
discipline are unruly bedfellows, which 
explains how Rice, on the January day 
he announced he would stay in school, on 
this same Interstate 57 back to Cham- 
paign, suddenly decided to change his 
mind. Only the lack of a telephone 
stopped Rice from reversing his decision 
and turning pro that night, that and the 
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same thing that bridged his life from 
delinquent to All-America. It was that 
familiar, raspy voice in his head, then as 
always, telling him: You've got to be edu- 
cated. I don’t care how much money you 
have. Money doesn’t mean anything without 
a brain to deal with it. And Rice could no 
more resist that than he could decide to 
stop breathing. 

“You'll see: My dad’s one of those 
grumpy types of fathers, growling: Grrr,” 
Rice laughs. “Doesn’t have a lot of friends, 
You wake up in the morning: What's up, 
dad? Grrr. Go clean up your room.” 

Rice shoots the car toward Roseland. 
The plastic medallion bobbing off his key 
chain reads SIMEON: SUCCESSFUL AND GOOD- 
WILLED/THIS TRUTH IS TOLD/A STRONG PER- 
SON/UPRIGHT AND BOLD. 

Traffic thickens, the towers of Chicago 
rise ahead. “Back home in Chi-Town!” he 
shouts at the windshield. “The Jugger- 
naut’s back, bay-beeeee!” 


He is the biggest man. Doesn’t matter that 
he stands just 5'8", with a little paunch 
and spindly legs. Behind his glasses, 61-year- 
old Henry Rice takes in the room—his 
room, his house—with hawk-sharp eyes. He 
sits in his easy chair. When Simeon comes 


in, taller and stronger, he shrinks himself 
perceptibly; he gives Henry all the space. 
Simeon listens to his father without saying 
a word. “You get so hyped,” Henry says, 
speaking of being in a crowd of strangers, 
watching his son be great. “You really can’t 
understand it, how hyped you are. Some- 
times you scream and enjoy it, sometimes 
you sit back and watch. You feel like a 
millionaire, and you don’t have a dime.” 

You don’t hear much about the Ameri- 
can dad anymore, not good anyway. The 
sports landscape is littered with stars whose 
story is oddly the same: Father broken, 
father dead, father left the family; mom 
kept the family alive. For at least 20 years 
now that’s how it has been—the old sports 
father, hard-nosed and hardworking and 
keeping sonny straight, vanishing into some 
grainy vision of how it used to be. Dad 
doing this slow fade. 

Not here, though. Not in this clean, spa- 
cious house on State Street. Henry Rice, 
going on 30 years on the line at Ford Motor 
Co., has hovered with his wife over every- 
thing his six kids have done. Simeon, the 
most gifted, the wildest one of all? Only one 
way to handle that. “You’re not going to 
play,” Henry would tell him. “You're no 
good.” The voice gravelly and stubborn. 


The voice saying what every child-rearing * 
expert says you shouldn't. 

But what do the experts know about 
Roseland? About kids killing kids, about 
12-year-old dealers and drugs and the 
thirst for the latest sneakers? How do you 
fight the easy power that comes from 
crooked money and the feel of a loaded 
gun? Simeon teetered. His parents shipped 
him across town to the quieter confines 
of George Washington Elementary, but 
that didn’t calm him. He had a vicious 
temper, took swings at teachers. He was 
sent home over and over, and finally one 
afternoon Henry had had enough. He had 
been working the night shift at Ford, and 
Evelyn was teaching school, and the four 
girls@vere just squawling kids, and the call 
came from George Washington: Come get 
your boy. Second time that week. In the car 
home Henry wouldn’t even look at Simeon. 
He parked, went upstairs, turned on the 
faucet in the tub. Watched the water rise. 

“Simmy, come here!” He called his 
nine-year-old into the bathroom. “Simmy,” 
Henry said. “I’m tired. I can’t take it. I’m 
going to drown you, and then you'll be 
dead.” 

He grabbed his son’s head, and brought 
it near the water. “I thought he snapped,” 
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like this, 
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and ask, 


Simeon Rice 


Simeon says. The boy started 
screaming, “Dad, please don’t 
drown me. . . . Please don’t kill me... . I 
promise I won't give you more trouble. . . 

“Promise?” 

“Promise.” 

“If it happens again, I’m going to drown 
you.” 

It happened again—but worse. The scari- 


Wi Rice extends the tradition of rock ’em, sock ’em Illinois linebackers begun by Nitschke (above) and Butkus. 


est moment might have been a short time 
later when a fight got out of hand, went 
from fists to one kid chasing Simeon and his. 
friends with a pistol. Or the time Simeon 
took to ransacking abandoned houses with 
another boy, except sometimes they weren’t 
abandoned. Standing there, Simeon had a 
TV in his hands when he heard a new 


voice from below: “There’s somebody 
upstairs! Get my gun!” And then he was off 
running, jumping roofs, laughing with the 
thrill of getting away. Thinking back, he still 
can’t believe it. “I used to steal,” Rice say 
slowly, as if his mind can’t quite get around 
the thought. “In people’s houses.” 
Football saved him. yes. That was one 
constant. Even as he was flirting with one 
disaster or the other, Simeon would still be 


playing ball wherever he could get a game. 
And whenever the kids were done, he 
would make his older brother, Diallo, play 
for an hour more, and if Diallo was gone, 
then it would be Henry, pitching footballs 
for hours as darkness came down. All 
Simeon wanted was to be Walter Payton, a 
running back, the star. By the end of his 


freshman year at Mount Carmel High, a 
Chicago parochial school, Simeon was six 
feet tall and faster than most everyone. 
He shed his old friends, began to dedi- 
cate himself 

But Henry didn’t trust it. Didn't trust that 
talent alone could turn Simeon. So Henry 
would talk. Weekend mornings he would 
get the boys out of bed early, work them 
from 8 a.m, until sundown in the base- 
ment, on paneling, carpen- 
try. Simeon’s friends would 
come over, and Henry 
would sit them down and 
speak of education and 
energy and hard work. “He's 
avery wise man,” says Ben- 
nie Morrow, Simeon’s oldest 
friend. “Even though we 
were silly and childish, he 
spoke to us like we were 
mature. He brought the men 
out in us. My father was 
there—but he wasn’t. 
Simeon’s father was there 
for everybody.” 

However, he didn’t like 
how street bravado would 
seep into Simeon’s football 
talk, how he would chatter 
on about winning a trophy, 
getting a scholarship, going 
to the Hall of Fame some- 
day. Henry wouldn't hear 
any of it. “Football is a 
waste of time,” he would 
say. “Get your education. 
I’m not paying for you to 
go to school to play foot- 
ball.” During Rice’s first 
two years at Mount Carmel, 
coach Frank Lenti put him 
at running back, but by the 
next season he was too big. 
Lenti wanted Simeon at 
tight end, But Simeon 
wanted to be Payton, so he 
would drop passes on pur- 
pose, refuse to play. Lenti 
benched him for most of 
his junior year. There was 
talk of transferring, but 
Simeon’s parents wouldn't 
hear of it. “A coach is like a 
father,” Henry said. “The 
only thing you can do to be smart is listen.” 
And still he rode his son hard: You're not 
gonna do nothing. How are you gonna get a 
scholarship if you don't play? 

Simeon couldn’t be sure: Was his father 
crazy? Trying to push him? Who could 
tell? To this day his father’s attitude still 
bothers him. “He won't say it now,” Simeon 
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says, mouth grinning but eyes flat. “He'll say 
he backed me. But then he was saying it for 
real.” 

Henry just wanted to keep Simeon guess- 
ing, working harder. He would buy the 
new shoes, footballs, helmets; but who 
else could keep Simmy in line? He made his 
son get to practice on his own. “If I'd have 
told him yes all the time, that would’ve 
overexercised his mind,” Henry says. “I 
hated to say those things; it hurt me every 
time.” 

But Henry’s acting was too good. Simeon 
hears that now, and he doesn’t buy a word. 
“He'll say he did it to motivate me, but I 
know better,” Simeon si shaking his 
head at the memory, “How are you going 
to be motivated, if you can't even get to 
practice?” 

At the end of Rice’s junior year in exile, 
Lenti told him he would be playing defen- 
sive tackle. There was no argument. A 
coach is like a father. “1 don’t care,” Rice 
replied, “I just want to play.” 

The next season Rice flourished. 
Recruiters began to sniff around. Henry 
wouldn't let up: You're not getting a schol- 
arship. You're no good. Prove it to me. So in 
the state-championship game, Simeon did. 
Big hits, big plays: Simeon forced the 


fourth-quarter fumble that turned the 
game; commentators praised him. Sud- 
denly, everything changed. When he came 
home, Simeon was greeted like never 
before. “Damn, I didn’t know you were 
that good!” Henry said. “You won the 
game for them; I can’t believe it!” It’s 
strange, but Simeon couldn’t get angry. 
He didn’t want to scream, What took you so 
long? The words of approval showered 
down like gold. 

“That was the happiest time of my life, 
right there,” Simeon says. “My father was 
proud of me.” 


There was a better moment. Last Decem- 
ber when the Illini returned to Champaign 
after their 30-0 win in the Liberty Bowl 
over East Carolina, Simeon didn’t go to 
sleep. He climbed into the car and drove 
the early morning hours to Chicago. He 
didn’t go home first, though. He drove 
through the icy night to the Ford plant, 
where Henry was working the 2 a.m. shift. 
His father was down on the line some- 


where, piecing together wheel assemblies, 
so Simeon simply left some things for him: 
An Illinois jacket, a cap, souvenirs. Later, 


Simeon was thrilled to see Henry's eyes fire 
up talking about the other workers and 
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how that morning they made him feel like 
a celebrity. 

“Tt means everything,” Rice says reflec- 
tively. “Making my father happy, that’s 
my biggest joy. I let him down so many 
times. Now he’s saying, “You’re my boy, 
you're my guy.’ That feeling can’t be 
replaced—not by my mom, my grand- 
mother—nobody but my old man. A lot of 
things I do, I do for me, but when it pays 
off, I like to see my father. He says I’m a 
part of him. It’s his name.” 

The Mercury is rolling through Cham- 
paign now, Tupac Shakur on the tape deck 
rapping about guns and death and the 
ways a city can crack apart. Simeon mouths 
the words to himself. He begins telling of 
the moment he knew he had to get out, the 
summer night when he and Bennie were 16 
and trying to sleep, and they heard a voice 
behind the house: “Die you dumbass 
hook!” And then four gunshots, echoing off 
the pavement, the houses and every mem- 
ory of the trouble he used to find. 

“Pd hear the guns going off all night,” 
Rice says. “Bang! Bang! Bang! Killing each 
other and not even caring.” 

He will wake up tomorrow and be 
healthy. That’s a dead issue. That is how 
Dad wins. . 
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BY DRAFT DAY standards, the gath- 
ering was intimate: four people and one 
television set in a small apartment in Waco, 
Texas. No agents, no teammates, no 
reporters, no satellite trucks. Brandell 
Jackson, a 5' 9", 221-pound running back 
from Brenham, Texas, had given up his 
final year of eligibility at Baylor to enter this 
year’s NFL draft, and now he sat with his 
mother, brother Ray and girlfriend and 
watched as ESPN queued up its marathon 
weekend coverage. “Fifth round or later, 
that’s what I was told,” Jackson would 
recall. 

NFL commissioner Paul Tagliabue 
walked to the microphone and announced 
that the Cincinnati Bengals had selected Ki- 
Jana Carter of Penn State with the first pick 
of the draft. Another underclassman, 
another running back, Jackson thought. 
This is exciting, this is good. 

The rounds passed, Saturday became 
Sunday. The Oakland Raiders and the 
Dallas Cowboys had called Jackson the 
previous week to ask where he would be 
during the draft. Give us the phone num- 
ber, they said. But the draft ended, and the 
phone hadn’t rung. Says Jackson, “By the 
end it was killing me. 

Three years earlier Jackson had been a 


Bi Jackson, who gave up his final year of eligibility at Baylor, has no job and a lot of downtime. 


coveted high school star. As a sophomore 
at Baylor in 1993 he had led the team with 
899 rushing yards, but last fall Jackson 
sprained both ankles and plunged on the 
depth chart. In the first week of January he 
talked to his 39-year-old brother, Michael, 
who lives in Carthage, N.C. “I figured 
Brandell needed to take a shot at the 
draft,” says Michael. “When he didn’t get 
picked, it was one of the worst moments of 
my life. The whole draft was like some 
kind of bad sickn J 


In the winter of 1989, 25 underclassmen 
entered the draft under a special hard- 
ship exemption granted by Tagliabue. The 
next year the draft was opened to any 
player who was at least three years out of 
high school. In all, 225 underclassmen 
have declared themselves eligible for the 
NFL draft. Of those, however, only 149 
(66%) have been drafted, and just 28 have 
been among the first 10 selected in the 
first round. Indeed, those who have entered 
the draft early have proved to be a fabu- 
lously unreliable lot, rich with Hall of Fame 
material at the very top but bloated with 
misguided hopes through the ranks. Barry 
Sanders, Marshall Faulk and Drew Bled- 
soe came out early. So did Major Harris, 


Mazio Royster and Shannon Clavelle. 
In theory the early-departure option is 
nothing more than an opportunity for the 
best college players to bypass their third 
or fourth year for a rich pro contract. In prac- 
tice it is far more complicated. First, early 
departures, along with scholarship reduc- 
tions, have changed the manner in which 
teams are built and programs maintained. 
They have made recruiting more insidious, 
with coaches promising swift riches to 
teenagers. “Coaches talk it,” says Auburn 
coach Terry Bowden. “They don’t mean it, 
but they talk it: ‘Son, you sign with us, and 
if you look at the history of the school, then 
in three years the next time you sign some- 
thing it will be for millions of dollars.’ ” 

For many players, early entry into the 
draft is not an opportunity but an escape 
hatch. Unhappy with the coach? Declare 
for the draft. Flunking out of school? 
Declare. An inflated view of their own tal- 
ent has convinced some players that they're 
the next Sanders or Faulk when, in fact, they 
could use another year of college football 
and, presumably, college itself. 

Ohio State has been among the schools 
hurt most by the early departure rule. 
Buckeye coach John Cooper ran down his 
list of losses. “Alonzo Spellman, Roger 
Harper, Robert Smith, Big Daddy 
[Dan Wilkinson] . . . and three more 
this year,” he said. “We've probably 
lost more good players early than any 
program in the country. So no, I 
don’t like the rule.” 

College football used to play to an 
easy rhythm for the fan, the coach, the 
player. Redshirt a year, sit a year, 
play three, leave. That rhythm has 
given way to new rules. 

Rule No. 1: Good players do not 
redshirt. “If you recruit a good 
player, you have to think seriously 
about not redshirting him,” says 
Texas A&M coach R.C. Slocum. 
“He probably won't be here four 
years, and forget about five years.” 

Rule No. 2: Play for this year, not 
for the future. Coaches can’t build 
their programs and point toward a 
specific year when all their young 
players will mature together, because 
their stars will likely be gone after two 
or three seasons. In 1988 Tennessee 
coach Johnny Majors redshirted 
highly regarded recruits Chuck Webb 
and Carl Pickens and opened the 
season 0-6. Neither Webb nor 
Pickens played four years. By con- 
trast, last fall Volunteer +h Phillip 
Fulmer played quarterbacks Peyton 
Manning and Branndon Stewart, 
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both of whom were true freshmen, in the 
season opener after an injury to senior 
starter Jerry Colquitt. In July, Fulmer said 
that Manning probably will not stay four 
years, in no small part to publicly assure 
potential quarterback recruits that the posi- 
tion will most likely be open in three years, 
not four. One thing about coaches: They 
adjust quickly. 

They also are left to consider what might 
have been. In 1990 Southern Cal went 
8-4-1 without Junior Seau and Mark Carrier, 
both All-Americas who entered the draft as 
underclassmen the previous spring. “We 
went 8-4-1 and lost to Notre Dame by four 
points without [Seau and Carrier],” says 
former Trojan assistant Gary Bernardi, 
who's now at UCLA. “What could we have 
done with them?” 

Ohio State’s pain runs even deeper. 
Smith, the controversial and gifted tail- 
back, left in the spring of 1993 with two 
s’ eligibility remaining; Wilkinson was 
the No. | overall pick in the draft a year 
later. Both would have been on last season’s 
team, which went 9-4 and lost to Alabama 
in the Citrus Bowl. The Buckeyes were 
stung again in January when offensive 
tackle Korey Stringer and linebackers Craig 
Powell and Lorenzo Styles declared for 
the draft. Similarly, Florida State looks to 
be loaded this year, but how much better 
would the Seminoles be if they hadn’t lost 
Derrick Alexander and Devin Bush, both 
first-round choices in last spring’s draft? 

Early departure, however, can be more 
damaging to a player than to a team. “ 
they're good players, they think they can 
Wi Bledsoe and v play in the NFL,” says Atlanta Falcon vice 
(above) werethe top p : president for personnel Ken Herock. Many 
in 93 and "94 >¥espectiv can’t. The result is a generation of disillu- 
sioned wannabes, left without eligibility, 
often without a degree, and full of mis- 
guided certainty that somebody in the NFL 
made a big mistake. 

Brian Robinson was a junior All-America 
safety last fall for 10-1-1 Auburn, but he baf- 
fled his coaches, with whom he had a poor 
relationship, and NFL personnel direc- 
tors by coming out early. He ran a hideous 
4.9 40-yard dash for scouts, tested positive 
for marijuana and was neither drafted nor 
signed as a free agent. 

What makes the system merciless is 
that a player who submits his name to the 
NFL before the draft relinquishes his 
NCAA eligibility, with no hope of rever- 
sal. With the loss of eligibility goes the loss 
of the athletic scholarship, and few play- 
ers have the resources to pay for school. 
The concept is contradictory to the 
NCAA's recent commitment to higher 
academic standards and provides no safety 
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net for those who make a poor decision. 
Says Bowden, “I hate to have a guy who 
has spent that much time in school and is 
so close to getting a degree just jump 
out where he may or may not make it.” 

The obvious solution is to institute an 
option that duplicates the arrangement 
between the NCAA and the NBA. A college 
basketball player who declares himself eligible 
for the NBA draft is given 30 days following 
the draft to regain his eligibility. If he was 
drafted, the team that drafted him retains his 
rights for one year, up to the next draft, 

In ’93 wide receiver Russell Copeland of 
Memphis came out early and was taken in 
the fourth round by the Buffalo Bills. “I 
really put myself out on a limb; I was very 
disappointed,” says Copeland, who thought 
he would be drafted much higher, “I should 
have gone back to school for another year.” 
Copeland is now entering his third NFL 
season and is projected as a starter for 
the Bills. 


Will the NCAA amend the current rule? 


“Are you kidding,” says Tom Boisture, 
director of player personnel for the New 
York Giants. 

Adds Baylor coach Chuck Reedy, “That 
would mess up everything,” Translation: 
One NFL draft pick lost or one scholarship 
placed in limbo is more important than 
an athlete’s future. 

Agents, college coaches and draft spe- 
cialists can give an athlete a ballpark idea 
of where he will be selected, but predraft 
information is unreliable. The NFL has an 
advisory board and a telephone number 
for underclassmen to call. Brigham Young 
junior quarterback John Walsh dialed the 
number last year and was told that he 
would be a first- or second-round pick. He 
was chosen in the seventh round by the 
Bengals. An NBA-type rule would have 
been a godsend for him. “We're just young, 
men,” says Walsh. “We make mistakes.” 


The days are all the same for Brandell 
Jackson. He lifts weights at a health club in 
Brenham, runs and catches passes in the 
afternoon and s under his mother’s 
roof. He is 32 credits short of his degree, but 
without a scholarship, he can’t afford to 
return to Baylor. “My brother is going to 
play football again; you'll see name in 
one of those leagues,” says Michael Jackson. 
“He'll play, if it takes everything I’ve got.” 

Over in Waco, the Baylor football team 
is grinding through two-a-days. Other run- 
ning backs are taking the reps Jackson 
would have taken had he stayed in scl 
“T kind of hate to miss it,” says Ja 
wish I had the chance to go bac 

The phone is quiet, the future in doubt. = 
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After-Columbia told him it 
couldn’t admit him, Fabish 
became a Quaker. 
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Winning 


Penn has not lost a game in two years. Question is, 
to achieve dominance, has it compromised the 
Ivy League’s academic ideals? m By Tim Layden 


FOR A long time there was no change at 
all. There was just the staid reliability of 
smart man’s football, as old as the brick in 
the buildings that frame the sprawling 
Dartmouth Green, as safe and certain as 
the pedigree an Ivy League education 
bestows. There was the occasional super- 
star, but for every Calvin Hill or Ed 
Marinaro, there were hundreds of average 
players, slow and small. 

Now come sweeping changes, foretelling 
an entirely different game. “The new Ivy 
League, that’s exactly what it is,” says 
Princeton coach Steve Tosches. Change 
actually began in 1985, with the introduction 
of an academic index for incoming ath- 
letes. The AI, as it has come to be known, 
established minimum academic standards 
that high school athletes must meet before 
they can be considered for admission by Ivy 
League schools. The standards are lower 
than those for university admissions as a 
whole and are not uniform throughout the 
league. Columbia’s AI, for instance, is more 
forgiving than Yale’s. The AI, by defini- 
tion, makes distinctions between students 
and student-athletes. 

In the fall of 1993 freshmen were made 
eligible for varsity football. The following 
April, spring practice was allowed for the 
first time. “I’m a firm believer in the Ivy 
philosophy,” says Joe Restic, who 
coached Harvard for 23 y 
before retiring after the "93 
season. The Ivy philosophy 
that Restic refers to is hav- 
ing pure student-athletes; 
recruiting that is controlled 
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only by an honor system, not some dubious 
index; and freshman teams playing other 
freshman teams. “That philosophy,” Restic 
says, “is gone.” 

The modifications have not been fin- 
ished. For example, there is talk of the 
Ivies participating in the Division I-AA 
playoffs, which may someday bring us 
Brown versus Youngstown State. 

Half a century of stability, one decade of 
change, and in 1995 the Ivy League finds 
itself riven over football. In its stadiums 
you'll find the purest form of football in 
Division I-A or I-AA, but still the schools 
wonder, What is best for us—pure Ivy or an 
emphasis on football success? Much as. 
their Division I-A brethren at places like 
Miami and Auburn struggle to define their 
sport, the Ivies wrestle with indecision and 
redefinition. There is, however, unanimity 
on one point: In the New Ivy League, 
Pennsylvania is king. 

The Quakers have won the last two Ivy 
football titles and 16 consecutive league 
games, They are the first Ivy team since 1956 
to finish unbeaten in back-to-back ns, 
and their current 21-game winning streak is 
the longest in Division I-AA. “They have 
better players than any other team in the 
league,” says Brown coach Mark Whipple. 
‘They're bigger, faster and stronger 

than everybody else.” 
Not just in football, either. 
Penn’s basketball team also 
has gone unbeaten in the 
Ivy League for three straight 
years, and its baseball team 
7 won the league last spring 
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I The basketball team, undefeated in three straight Ivy seasons, can’t be held back either. 


and went to the College World Series. 
Tearing loose from the systematic parity 


that has been the Ivy League’s touchstone 


is not done painlessly. As Penn has rolled 
up its winning streak, resentment has built. 
“Pd like to see the playing field as level as 
possible on Saturday afternoon,” says 
Tosches, who has lost to Penn twice in a 
row. With success has come the specter 
of wrongdoing. Penn’s run follows three 
consecutive losing seasons in which the 
team went 9-21. “Everybody thinks we're 
breaking some rules,” says Penn’s junior 
quarterback, Mark DeRosa. “I’m sure 
we're bending some rules, but everybody 
else better start bending some too.” 
Football success goes to those schools 
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that understand the value of resourceful 
and aggressive recruiting. Penn is the first 
Ivy school to unlock the opportunities of 
this new order. Steve Bilsky, a former 
Penn basketball star (1968-71) and its 
current athletic director, tells a story that 
explains his philosophy. A member of the 
Penn admissions staff sought out Bilsky last 
fall and told him that a prospective Penn 
student—not an athlete—from Nebraska 
had just been interviewed. “The kid told 
our admissions officer that he had never 
heard of Penn until Penn played Nebraska 
in the NCAA basketball tournament,” 
says Bi sky’s face. 


its importance. 
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Penn’s athletic assertiveness shakes Ivy 
purists to the soles of their Cole-Haans. 
Selling their school through athle’ 
why, that’s something that Florida State 
might do. Ivy League schools are supposed 
to thrive on academic reputation alone. 
But consider that in a time when spiraling 
costs have made private school education 
unreachable for many, Penn’s applications 
have risen 22% over the last two yea 
‘What's happened at Penn during that 
time?” Bilsky asks. “One, we have a new 
president [Dr. Judith Rodin, who took 
office last October], the first woman pres- 
ident in the Ivy League. ‘Two, we have win- 
ning football and basketball programs 
Kids like that we're undefeated in football 
and on television in basketball. Our adr 
sions people are promoting athletics instead 
of downplaying them.” 

In college sports this is known as com- 
mitment. Says Yale coach Carm Cozza 
about Penn’s football program, “They've 
got a real good commitment from the top, 
starting with the president, the dean of 
admissions and the athletic director.” In the 
Ivy League, where the gap between the 
marginal academic recruits and the certain 
ones is smaller than in Division I-A, com- 
mitment can dramatically change the bal- 
ance of power. This doesn’t necessarily 
mean cheating, only emphasis. Sa 
senior defensive end Tom McGarrity, 
“Don’t worry. You can still go to the library 
during our games, and it’s packed.” 

There is no better measure of Penn's 
commitment than coach Al Bagnoli, an 
intense 42-year-old who was hired in January 
1992 after a brilliant 10-year career at 
Division III Union (N.Y.) College. During 
Bagnoli’s tenure, Union went 86-19 and 
twice reached the Division II championship 
game. Before moving to Penn, Bagnoli was 
nearly hired by two Division I-AA schools 
Bucknell and Columbia. At both schools 
however, he found commitment lacking. 

“You have to be very careful about your 
next job,” Bagnoli says. “I've always main- 
tained that there aren’t many truly good 
jobs. If the president and tru: aren't in 
your corner or at least neutral, you're in 
trouble. If the dean of admissions and the 
financial aid people aren’t in your corner, 
you're in trouble. There are a lot of people 
who have to line up behind you before 
you can control your own destiny. And 
the people here believe it’s important to do 
well in any endeavor that we undertake.” 

In discharging this mandate to do well, 
Bagnoli and his players have exhibited 
courage, savvy and pride, qualities that 
have been valued in coll football since 
the days of leather helmets. year the 


Quakers won four Ivy games by less than 10 
points. They stopped Dartmouth at the 
one-yard line to preserve a 13-11 victory, 
beat Columbia 12-3 with four field goals 
and rallied from a 14-3 fourth-quarter 
deficit to win at Cornell despite having 
already locked up the league title. 

Penn coaches have been unusually 
resourceful in shifting players around. 
time All-Ivy running back Terrance Stokes, 
who graduated last spring, was a triple- 
option quarterback in high school. Second- 
team All-Ivy cornerback Kevin Allen was a 
high school linebacker. Senior defensive 
back Nick Morris was also a high school QB. 

In recruiting, Penn has put its trust in 
prospective players that other Ivy schools 
have given up on. Junior wideout Mark 
Fabish was a 5' 7", 160-pound wide receiver 
at Bergen Catholic (N.J.) High. Academ- 
ically, he was roughly in the middle of his 
high school class and had an 1100 SAT 
score. Columbia called once and told him 
he couldn’t be admitted. Penn waited. 
“They asked me to take the again, 
and they said they’d make an effort for 
me,” says Fabish, He took the SAT in the 
spring of his senior year, and improved to 
1190, good enough for admission. 

Jasen Scott, a junior tailback from 
Hazleton (Pa.) High, had terrific grades and 
a high class ranking, but took the SAT just 
once and scored 890. From the Ivy 
League,only Penn recruited him. 

Miles Macik, a 6' 4", 200-pound senior 
from Marlboro, N.J., played on a mediocre 
high school team that didn’t throw often. 
His grades were good by most standards, 
borderline by the Ivy League’s. “I didn’t 
think of myself as an Ivy League guy,” 
E Macik. Brown and Princeton made 
some inquiries and then pulled back. In 
December 1991 Bagnoli sent assistant Ray. 
Priore to watch Macik play basketball. 
“He was hellacious,” says Bagnoli. His 
ism proved, Macik was admitted. 
, who threw to Fabish at Bergen 
Ca , Was set to enroll at William & 
Mary, but the football coach there wouldn't 
allow him to play baseball. Last spring he 
was the starting shortstop on Penn’s b: 
ball team, and he played in the prestigious 
Cape Cod League this summer. 

As Penn flourishes, the rest of the league 
finds itself somewhere between anger and 
jealousy. “I've been in the league since ’85, 
and I’ve seen a great change in what some 
schools are willing to do to help their ath! 
ys Tosches. “They're not brea 
they're just stretching them as if 
they're plastic. When does the plastic break?” 

At the heart of the controversy lies the 
academic index, a complex piece of athletic- 
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admissions voodoo that deter- 
mines the minimum qualifications 
that must be met by high school athletes. A 
recruit’s AI is determined by combining 
three factors: High school class rank and 
GPA, overall SAT or ACT score and SAT 
II scores (SAT II Subject Tests are spe- 
cialized versions of the SAT in specific dis- 
ciplines). A perfect score in each area is 80. 


To be considered for admission to an 
Ivy college, a football recruit must reach 161 
on the AI. Each Ivy school is allowed an 
average of 35 football matriculants per 
year, slotted into three divisions of the AI. 
There is a maximum of 10 from the lower 
band and 15 from the middle band, The 
bands are based on the overall admissions 
profile of the four previous freshman 
classes. Although the bands differ for each 
school, the Ivies fall into three basic groups: 
Harvard, Princeton and Yale have the 
highest bands, Columbia and Dartmouth 
are in the middle, and Cornell and Penn 
have the lowest. 

For example, the low-band range this 
year for Penn is 161 to 168, the middle-band 
range is 169 to 183 and the upper-band 
range is 184 to 240, At Princeton, how- 
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ever, the low-band range is 161 to 177. 
What's more, Princeton is allowed only 
two recruits in the 161-168 range; the 
other eight low-band players must fall 
between 169 and 177. These are the kinds: 
of distinctions that foster resentment and 
controversy, but they make more sense 
than the open season recruiting policy in 
effect for Division I-A. After all, Stanford 
and Utah State have little in common, yet 


At the same time, it would be naive to 
suggest that every Penn football player 
graduates and becomes a stockbroker. 
“What bothers me is, for every kid who suc- 
ceeds, how many others fall through the 
cracks?” asks Tosches. Th: fair concern. 
But many of the Penn football players who. 
were thought to be risks have blossomed. 

Macik has a 3.1 grade point average in his 
major, international relations. Fabish has a 


HH Penn may have a lower Al than Princeton, but its standing on the field is clearly higher. 


they are governed by the same recruiting 
rules and standards. 

After hearing the complaints of frus- 
trated rivals, one half expects to find Penn 
overrun with academic misfits, football 
players who buy their exams on the black 
market and pay tutors to write their papers. 
Not so. “Some people raise an eyebrow 
when they see success on the athletic 
field,” says Mickey Kwiatkowski, who 
coached Brown football from 1990 to ‘93, 
“Penn doesn’t. The school says, ‘Here’s a 
kid who’s worth taking a chance on, who 
can also bring us some recognition,’ The 
administrators at Penn are forward-look- 
ing people, and they're as moral as the 
day is long.” 


2.8 GPA with a major in American civiliza- 
tion. McGarrity, who had an 860 on the 
SAT while at Philadelphia’s Archbishop 
Ryan High, went to prep school, added 120 
points to his score and pulled down A’s and 
B's. He has a 2.7 GPA in economics. Scott, 
meanwhile, is holding down a 2.5 GPA in 
Penn’s prestigious Wharton School of 
Business. “When I was in high school, I saw 
Wharton and I saw opportunity,” says Scott. 
“T saw myself four years down the road, a 
football player with no place to go, and I 
thought I would be best off going here.” 
The phrase is student-athlete. The library 
and the stadium are both packed, This isn’t 
the ruin of the Ivy League, but it could be the 
model for every college that plays games. m 
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13, James Madison 
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A MAN’S GUIDE ¢o dvying DIAMONDS 


ARE YOU one of the TWO MILLION 
victims of engagement ring anxiety? 


@ Relax. Guys simply are not supposed to 
know this stuff. Dads rarely say “Son, let’s talk 
diamonds? 

@ Butrit’s still your call. So read on. 

® Spend wisely. It’s tricky because no two 
diamonds are alike. Formed in the earth millions 
of years ago and found in the most remote 
corners of the world, rough diamonds are sorted 
by DeBeers’ experts into over 5,000 grades 
before they go on to be cut and polished. So be 
aware of what you are buying. Two diamonds of 
the same size may vary widely in quality. And if 
a price looks too good to be true, it probably is. 
@ Learn the jargon. Your guide to quality and 
value is a combination of four characteristics 
called They are: not the same as 
shape, but refers to the way the facets or flat 
surfaces are angled. A better cut offers more 


brilliance; actually, close to no color is 
rarest; the fewer natural marks or 
“inclusions” the better; the 


larger the diamond, usually the more rare. 

@ Determine your price range. What do you spend on the one woman in the world who is smart enough 
to marry you? Most people use the ‘wo months’ salary guideline. Spend less and the relatives will talk. Spend 
more, and they'll rave. 

@ Watch her as you browse. Go by how she reacts, not by what she says. She may be reluctant to tell 
you what she really wants. Then once you have an idea of her taste, don’t involve her in the actual 
purchase. You both will cherish the memory of your surprise. 

@ Find a reputable jeweler, someone you can trust to ensure you're getting a diamond you can be proud 
of. Ask questions. Ask friends who've gone through it. Ask the jeweler you choose why two diamonds that 
look the same are priced differently. Avoid Joe’s Mattress & Diamond Discounters. 

© Learn more. For the booklet, “How to buy diamonds you'll be proud to give’ call the American Gem Society, 
representing fine jewelers upholding gemological standards across the U.S., at 800-341-6214. 

@ Finally, think romance. And don’t compromise. This is one of life’s most important occasions. You want 
a diamond as unique as your love. Besides, how else can two months’ salary last forever? 


Diamond Information Center 
Sponsored by De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., Est. 1888. 
A diamond 1s forever. DeBeers 
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BRIAN BROWE had just ordered a 20-ounce 

Tl bone (medium well), steak fries and a side 

with French dressing. Now it was time for his identical twin, 
Jeff, to orde bone medium well, fries and a side salad, 
please,” he told the waiter. And the dressing? “French,” he said. 
Then he reconsidered. “Make that Italian. 

French? Italian? For most people, choosing a salad dressing car- 
ries as much significance as picking between Exxon and Amoco 
gasoline. But in the Browes’ case the choice conveyed an impor- 
tant message. You see, while most twins brag about having 
voodoo-doll power—being able to sense one another's pain from 
continents away—the Browe brothers have always prided them- 
dividuals. They have different tastes i 
and jewelry. In fact, their only obvious similarity— ide from 
that stubborn matter of appearance—is in their equally monstrous 
contributions to Ferris State, a Division II nouveau football 
power located in Big Rapids, Mich. But even on the gridiron the 
goals of the 6 -pound twins are opposites: Jeff torments 
passers, while Brian torments pass rushers. 

As the Bulldog starting left defensive tackle, Jeff knows all about 
wreaking havoc in the backfield. Last year he led the team with 
18 quarterback hurries. Brian, a thre: ar Starter at left offen- 
sive tackle, was equally adept at keeping snarling defensive lin: 
men away from quarterback Bill Love. As the protector of Love’s 
blind side, Brian was the most important member of a line that 
yielded only 15 sacks last season—20 fewer than in ’92. Before the 
Browe (pronounced bro) brothers arrived, Ferris State hadn't won 
more than six games in a season since 1968. This year the Bulldogs 
will vie for their fourth straight Midwest Intercollegiate Football 
Conference title. 

What makes the Browes’ football accomplishments impressive 
is that expectations for them were lower than a kicking tee. 
Coming out of Fraser (Mich.) High at 210 pounds, Brian wasn’t con- 
sidered more than a marginal football prospect at any level. Jeff, 
on the other hand, drew attention from Division I schools like 
Wyoming and Central Michigan. But when he chipped a bone in 
his left knee during his senior year, scouts had to guard against injur- 
ing their own legs as they sprinted out of town. Even Ferris State, 
with 43 partial scholarships at its disposal, told Jeff and Brian that 
they would have to suit up as walk-ons and earn their free rides. 
It wasn’t until the end of their redshirt freshman year that the 
Browes were awarded scholarships. 

“Nothing was given to us,” says Brian, a fifth-year senior. “Now 
we're the leaders.” But even the twins’ leadership styles are differ- 
ent. Ifa freshman mouths off to a senior, Jeff will mumble something 
about respecting one’s elders, while Brian will treat the offending 
party like a tackling dummy. “Brian is more antagonistic and flam- 


Mirror Image 


No matter how much they want to be different, Ferris State’s twin linemen, 
Jeff and Brian Browe, are nearly identical m By Teddy Greenstein 


ns 


That has alnaye tech true. Even in elementary school, the 


easiest way to tell the twins apart was to wait until one opened his 
mouth, “Brian was always less serious, more fun-loving.” says Nancy 
Greer, who taught the boys at Salk Elementary School in Fraser. 
“He even walked differently. He had a swagger.” 

The twins were raised in an environment that fostered individ- 
uality. Their mother, Barb, who coordinates classes on substance- 
abuse prevention, and father, Phil, who works at a tool-and-die plant, 
vowed never to let their boys become fodder for Doublemint 
ads. When Barb returned home after giving birth 22% years ago, 
she realized that the hospital hadn’t labeled her newborns’ pho- 


Wi Jeff (far left) harasses opposing 
quarterbacks, while Brian protects his own. 


tos. Horrified, she reluctantly did an eeny- 
meeny-miney-mo before marking one pic- 
ture Jeffrey John and the other Brian Keith, 

That would be the last time, she swore, 
that their identities would be a mystery to 
her. What if one of them was chasing a ball 
in the middle of the street, she thought, and 
she didn’t know whose name to call? When 
the twins were old enough to crawl, Barb 
gave them colored ankle bands. When 
they were toddlers, she used a pen to mark 
a heel J or B. As soon as the boys could 
roam, she started outfitting them in shirts 
of different colors: Jeff in red and Brian in 
blue. The colors are still as ingrained in 
their minds as a first kiss. Jeff drives a 1983 
red two-door BMW; Brian tools Cosh in 
, which he proudly 
Its color? White 


But.” 
, “the interior’s blue.” 


son, occasionally, is S 
old uniforms, but rarely red. That 
stems from his desire to avoid the ribbing that 
comes with being a twin. “If we wear the 
same color socks, we hear about it,” Jeff 
says. Last summer they made the mistake of 
arriving at a picnic wearing tan shorts and 
blue polo shirts. They endured jabs all day. 
“If we're both wearing T-shirts, people joke 
about it—even if it’s the summer, 
Brian. “What are we supposed to we: 

The Browes try to look distinctive in 
other ways too. They have slightly different 
h Sa part; Brian's “ 


routs (Jeff w 
moussed and pushed straight b 
k 


), and 
en observers notice that Jeff wears a 
ring commemorating the Bulldogs’ fi 
conference championship, in °92, while 
Brian wears the "94 model. Aside from 
that, the Browe twins look, well, identi- 
al. Many people rely on a mole on Brian’s 
to tell them apart. “If Brian ever 
wore a turtleneck, s Ferris State coach 
Jeff Pierce, “I'd be lost. 

The twins’ most obvious difference these 
in their long-term goals. Brian plans to use his business 
administration degree toward becoming an inventory manager. Jef 
wants to go into advertising, and he gained experience last sum- 
mer interning at Mars Advertising in Southfield, Mich. 

As much as they like to talk about their individuality, the twins 
realize that their identical genetic makeup can be manipulated only 
so much. Each proudly refers to his brother as his best friend and 
relishes the fact that, when asked, he can’t remember the last time 
they spent significant time apart. Brian, who will graduate in 
December, five months before Jeff, is already talking about getting 
a week off from work in March so the two can be together for spring 
break. “Sometimes,” says Jeff, “it feels like we always think alike.” 

No matter what goes on their salads. : 
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Team °94 Record ’95 Projection The Skinny 


. North Alabama 13-1 Back-to-back champs have 19 starters coming back 


. North Dakota State 9-3 Bison lead all Division II schools with eight national titles 


. Indiana of Pennsylvania Dennis Robinson ran for.100 yards in 10 straight games last fall 


|. Texas A&M-Kingsville The Jayelinas scored 48 rushing touchdowns in “94 


. Pittsburg State Offense in good hands: Jeff Moreland is a nursing major 


. Ferris State The Bulldogs have won 29 consecutive regular-season games 


. Portland State I The'Vikings.are moving up to Division I-AA in °96 


. Norfolk State j Aaron (Airin’) Sparrow threw for 3,212 yards in "94 


. Carson-Newman The Eagles have made the playoffs the last nine years 


10. Albany State In 94 Sultan Cooper was the division’s third-rated passer 


11. Mankato State Quarterback John Hebgen catches for the baseball team 


12. Northeast Missouri State 8-3 Jarrett Anderson runs a lot like Barry Sanders 


13. Grand Valley State 84 OB I: The Lakers retain a trio of: veteran quarterbacks 

14, Missouri Southern The Lions were 5-0 at home and 0-5 on Bid in 94 

15. West Georgia In ’94 Chad Walker caught 25 passes, 12 for touchdowns 
16. Bloomsburg ; Mike Johnson-Icl ground attack ong 189 yards per game 


17. New Haven Scoring average dropped from 54.7 points a game in 93 to 32.9 


18. Edinboro All five starters on the offensive line return this season 


19. North Dakota The Fighting Sioux beat rival North Dakota State twice last year 


20. Central Arkansas Big up front: The Bear offensive line averages 292 pounds 


21. Saginaw Valley Intimidated? The Cardinal coach is named Jerry Kill 


22. Eastern New Mexico Conrad Hamilton led or tied for team lead in six D categories 


23. Angelo State The Rams were last in their conference in rushing in "94 


24. Western State Won Rocky Mountain Athletic Conference in °91, 92 and 94 


25. Bentley The division's top-rated D allowed six points per game in ’94 


Compiled by Teddy Greenstein 
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Division lll 

THIRTEEN MILES north of Pocahontas, 11 

miles south of Emmetsburg and a million miles from 

the moral minefield of big-time football, a wooden duck the size of 
a potbellied stove sits perched upon a sign on Highway 4 in Mallard, 
Iowa. The sign reads: WELCOME TO MALLARD. WE'RE FRIENDLY 
DUCKS. Mallard (pop. 360) had been the home of Mark Kacmarynski 
and his eight brothers and sisters until four years ago when their 
mother, Anna Mae, sold the family farm and moved to Emmetsburg, 
thereby reducing the population of Ducktown, U.S.A., by almost 3%. 

Only Mark, the youngest, now lives with his mother in the 
white house with green trim in Emmetsburg, which boasts both of 
the traffic lights in Palo Alto County. Baseball caps in the local Pizza 
Hut are worn with the bills facing front, and only the women 
have earrings. The farmers and townsfolk of northwest Iowa are 
friendly ducks, indeed, When he was in high school, Kacmarynski 
(pronounced KAC-muh-RIN-ski) routinely left the keys in the igni- 
tion of his truck. Mark cuts the grass with a hand mower, a job that 
should take a half hour but invariably lasts 45 minutes because he 
stops to return the waves of everyone who drives by. 

“I’m just a boring guy,” Kacmarynski says, “living in a boring 
state, Iowa.” 

Kacmarynski also is the best Division HI running be 
nation, playing on one of ths) best teams, Central College of Pella, 
Iowa. He is bigger (6' 1", 220 pounds), faster (4.6 in the 40), 
shiftier and stronger than ‘most of the sociology students and 
applied science majors who struggle to haul him down, Kacmaryn: 
has rushed for 3,85 
sons, He has gained at least 100 yards in 12 straight games and more 
than 200 in four of his iN KAC FOR HEISMAN (oats turns 
up at many Central home ga 
good bedsheet, The rewards are nt in Division II, even if 
the values are supposed to be the same. “The thing about Mark is 
he knows how to work,” Central coach Ron Schipper says, “He 
comes from a wonderful family. Knowing how to work and respect- 
ing those who do work makes him successful.” 

If you farm, you work. “No one likes work that much,” 
Kacmarynski says. “You wouldn’t call it work if it were fun.” 
But years of feeding cattle, baling hay, sorting hogs for ma 
ket and weeding soybeans by hand has infused Kacmarynski 
with an acute sense of responsibility. He has never skipped out 
on anything, whether it is a practice, a weightlifting session 
or Sunday morning Mas 

In high school during harvest season Kacmarynski would be 
working in the fields until midnight on Wednesdays and Thurs 


Rare Duck 


Years of baling hay, feeding cattle and sorting hogs helped make Central’s 
Mark Kacmarynski the best runner in the division m By Michael Farber 


i 
s and scored 41 touchdowns in three sea- 


122 


autumn, and a haze of grain dust settles over the Friday night 
lights of rural Iowa. You could smell football in Mallard. The high 
school field was bounded by fields of corn, oats, soybeans— 


depending on that year’s crop rotation—as if Ray Kinsella had 
swapped his baseball mitt for the I formation. The whole town 
would come out to watch its Ducks, and as Kacmarynski broke 
tackles and the team marched down the field, fans on the side- 
lines would follow the ball in lockstep until they ringed the 
end zone. There were 11 in Kacmarynski’s class (he not only knew 
their names, he knew their birthdays) and only 22 players on the 
team, but the Ducks reached the state’s Class A semifinal for 
small schools his junior year. The following fall Mallard merged 
with West Bend High, and one of the great school cheers was for- 
ever lost: 


WB Kacmarynski led a quack attack in Mallard 
before soaring with the Flying Dutchmen. 


Black and Gold, 
Gold and Black, 
Mallard Ducks 

Go quack, quack, quack. 


Kacmarynski attracted some recruite! 
including one from South Dakota. He had 
a visit planned for Northern Iowa, a 
Division I-AA program, but he also had 
to take an examination at Central that 
weekend if he wanted to qualify for an aca- 
demic scholarship. Kacmarynski chose to 
take the test. By the time he could resched- 
ule a visit, Northern Iowa had used all of its 
scholarship slots, so Kacmarynski went to 
Central, where his brothers Rich and Phil 
had played. 

“I thought about maybe going to a 
ivision I school and walking on,” Mark 
“but I heard how they don’t care 
about you as a walk-on. I wanted to go to 
a place where Id be respected. And to be 
honest, I wanted to play where they win.” 

Central College wins. The Flying Dutch- 
men have had 3: ight winning seasons, the 
most in the nation—and one more than 
Nebraska. Schipper’s 270 victories ranks him 
sixth all-time, one spot ahead of somebody 
named Joe Paterno. Among the big names 
who have played for Schipper are Vern Den 
Herder (class of ’71), a standout defensive end 
for the Miami Dolphins for 12 seasons, and 
Harry Smith (class of ’73), who now takes 
early-morning handoffs on CBS from Paula 
Zahn. But the raw quantity of the Central pro- 
gram is more staggering than the quality: 
Of the 550 males at the school, more than 130 
will play for the Dutch this season. 

Schipper expects his players to be stu- 
dents, athletes and gentlemen, which is 
why Kacmarynski, a math and computer- 
science major, is sheepish about his 
2.9 grade point average. When marked on 
the Kacmarynski Curve, it is practically a D. 
former Iowa Intercollegiate Athletic Conference MVP and 
now an assistant coach at Central, carried a 3.9 while he was car- 
rying the ball; he was an Academic All-America in 1991 and 
earned an NCAA postgraduate scholarship. But Mark should 
hardly fret. A few of Saturday’s heroes across the land can barely 
count past Kacmarynski’s GPA without using their fingers. 

But the seemingly eternal rhythms of a football-playing farm 
boy’s life will change this winter. There are few gridiron jobs for 
ex-Division III tailbacks, although Kacmarynski will look at 
Arenaball, the World League, Canada, wherever someone will 
give a chance to a man who has never been afraid of an honest day's 
work. Kacmarynski can envision life without the farm, but he can’t 
imagine life without football. When you are a friendly Duck and you 
run not for daylight but through a grain-dust haze on a fragrant lowa 
night, the smell of football stays with you forever. . 


Team 


1, Mount Union 

2. Albion 

3. St. John’s 

4. Washington & Jefferson 
5. Central 

6. Augustana 

7. Wisconsin-La Crosse 
8. Widener 

9. Baldwin-Wallace 

10. Ithaca 

11. Trinity 

12. Rowan 

13. Wartburg 
14.Plymouth State 

15. Allegheny 

16. La Verne 

17. Catholic 

18. John Carroll 


19. Buffalo State 


20. Wisconsin-Stevens Point 


21. Cortland State 
22. Dickinson 

23. St. Thomas 
24. Ohio Wesleyan 


25. Chapman 


794 Record 
10-2 
13-0, 


11-2 


10-1 


795 Projection 
10-0 
oD 
100 
3 
10-0 


&1 


82 


81 


The Skinny 
Has the best winning percentage (.908) in the "90s 
Last year’s title was the school’s first in any sport 
John Gagliardi needs six wins to match Bear Bryant's career mark 
Nine playoff ere in 11 years but no national title rs 
Largest number of seniors (33) in school history 


Former national power made only one playoff trip since “90 _ 


Craig Kusick passed for school-tecord 2,369 yart een 
Antonio Moore had nation-high 13 intereepuorsingod 
Gunning for its 29th straight winning season 

The offense lost all 11 starters from last year 

Plays eight of 10 games at home, including first seven 

Profs missed playoffs in °94 after playing for the title in 93 
Two all-conference defensive linemen return. Sor the Knights 
The Panthers haye an alltime winning percentage of 711 
Have only seven starters coming back, four on D-line 
Should wirethird straight oe. crown 

The Cardinals were 1-9 in '93 

Must beat ‘Mount Union and Baldwin-Wallace to gain playoffs 
Pree ite: conse utive eat 


Pointers’ pro-style offense should put up big uber 
Tough schedule: The Red Dragons face Me, 94, play eas 
Gained 532 yards on the ground against Ganysbare in 94 
Lost four games by a total ofl points last fall : 
Coach Mike Hollway hired his dad, Bob, Drona 


Second season playing after 62 years without a program 


Compiled by Mark McClusky 
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40) Piano Favorites | All your piano favorites in one award-winning collection! 
| PIANO BY CANDLELIGHT brings you 2 unforgettable hours of piano magic by world-renowned | 
Evergreen 


On My Own (from Les Misérables) 100% delighted with every 


Set the jaa with the iene 
of truly great music... 


ollection features your favorite easy melodies from the 


pianist Carl Doy. This platinum award-winning 


All 1 Ask of You (Phantom of the movies and Broadway, plus today's most popular tunes — each beautifully arranged for piano. And 
U veer) i every selection has been digitally mastered for exceptional audio quality. 
a eran Send for PIANO BY CANDLELIGHT today! 
With You I’m Born Agai Dg Ey, 
Wind beneath My Wings Gans PIANO BY CANDLELIGHT isan exceptional value. Choose three double- 
Theme) length castes for ust $19.99 or two compact discs for $24.99. Relax and 
Gayatina (Theme hom The Deer enjoy this beautiful music in your own home for 10 full days. Order 


Hunter) yours today 


From a Distance 
Somewhere Out There ee. 
Georgia on My Mind P IANO BY 
Endless Love | : SHT 
Acie Coes By | a ] GH1 
That's What Friends Are For ae 
My Funny Valentine 
Memory 
Girl from Ipanema 
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Sealed with a Kiss 
I Hope I Never 
I Know es sot (Theme 
‘rom Chess. Bak es 
What a Wonderful World nA lANOBY 
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Somewhere 
Summer Mist 
Music of the Night 
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Theme from Lloyd George 
Against All Odds 
Didn’t We Almost Have It All HOW TO ORDER 
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NO RISK e ORDER TODAY 
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Lady 
Someone to Watch over Me Your Satisfaction 
Tonight I Celebrate My Love Is Guaranteed! 1 800-552-6572 
Making Love Time-Life Music stands behind to use your credit card ‘TIME-LIFE MUSIC 
Piano by Candleli every product we produce with ai neecet cis tone Branch OCCH78 
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Call 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 


Ole Devil Called Love memorable melody in hod a 
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...Prairie View had 

a dominant football 
program. Now, after 

46 straight losses, the 
pitiful Panthers are on 
the verge of smashing 
the alltime record for 
consecutive defeats 


By JOHN ED BRADLEY 


Photographs by Jeff Lowe 


Under Nicks—and different circumstances—Prairie View knew how to win. 


P UNTIL the day he 
was fired as coach of 
the Prairie View A&M 
football team, Ronald 


Beard knew exactly 
how he would spend 
his money if ever he 
| won the Texas state lottery. 

To start, he planned to buy the best 
bunch of high school football players in all 
the land. Big, tough linemen and skill peo- 
|| ple with speed galore. A quarterback who 
|] could throw ropes from one end zone to the 
|| other. Kickers who could boot one in the 
1] clutch. Beard even calculated the cost of 
such a team. “I'll spend $700,000, easy,” he 
said, his face brightening at the thought. 

In Beard’s fantasy he saw himself and his 
school avenged. Prairie View hadn't won a 
football game since 1989, but Beard 
| intended to change that. Then, after enjoy- 
| ing an undefeated season, he fully expected 
to find himself the subject of an intense 
i NCAA investigation into rules violations. 
Ruined, he planned to retire with two 
things: what remained of his lottery win- 
nings and the memory of his time as coach 
of the nation’s best team. 

Beard’s dream was not to be, however. 
He bought lottery ticket after lottery ticket, 
all of them losers. And in July university 
president Charles A. Hines announced that 
he was reassigning the 44-year-old Beard to 
the classroom and bringing in someone 
else to take over the football program. 
With the season less than two months away, 
many Prairie View supporters questioned 
the timing of the president’s decision, but 
few were surprised that Beard finally had 
been canned. In four years his record was 
| 0-44, and even he understood how history 
| would remember him. 

“Ll probably go down as 
worst coaches that’s ever been. 

Prairie View is a historically black college 
in southeastern Te: bout 45 miles from 
Houston. It’s a charter member of the 
| Southwestern Athletic Conference, the 
| same league that produced Walter Payton 
| and Steve McNair. Prairie View’s brain 
|| trust suspended football for the 1990 sea- 
son after a financial scandal, and in the pre- 
|| vious year the Panthers had ended the 
| 


season with two straight losses. That puts 
|| the school’s current losing streak at 46, 
the longest in Division I-AA history, two 
more than that of previous record holder 


Columbia, which lost every game from 
Nov. 12, 1983, to Oct. 8, 1988. 

If Prairie View loses its first five games 
this season, it will break the alltime college 
mark, held by a Division III school in 
Minnesota called Macalester, which lost 50 
games from Oct. 5, 1974, to Sept. 6, 1980. 

“We need a proven leader who can 
motivate and manage and project well 
aid about his 
decision to replace Beard. “We might 
not win a game this year, but we need to 
chart a course into the 21st century.” 

Hines’s choice turned out to be Hensley 
Sapenter, 55, a retired school adminis- 
trator whose last coaching job was at a 
high school in 1972 and whose greatest 
coaching success had been in track, not 
football. Sapenter played center and line- 
backer for Prairie View back in the late 
1950s when it fielded championship teams, 
and he played well enough to have mer- 
ited induction into the school’s Hall of 
Fame. As athletic director for the San 
Antonio public school system from 1976 
to "95, Sapenter says he “kept abreast of 
what was going on in the profession” by 
routinely meeting with coaches and dis- 
cussing the game with ther 
true that I haven't coached in 
rs,” he says, “but coaching is like 
swimming. Once you learn how to do it, 
you don’t forget. The game still involve: 
the same fundamentals that applied when 
I was playing and coaching. The team 
that wins is the one that runs the fastest, 
catches the best and makes the t. he 
We're going to go into every game think- 
ing we'll win. And we'll take one game at 
a time. At the end of the y Il add 
and subtract and see where we stand.” 

Mr. Sapenter is in for a rude awak- 
ing,” Beard says. “Coaching and swim- 
ming are nothing alike. Can you imagine 
the shock he’s in for? Kids today aren’t 
like they were when he was coaching in 
the 1960s, and the game has evolved 
immeasurably since 1972. Mr. Sapenter is 
going to Prairie View, the only school in 
the conference without scholarships. I 
wish him the best, I really do, but the 
sad fact of the matter is that unless things 
cha: he doesn’t stand a chanc 


You have to look pretty far back, but 
once upon a time Prairie View was a 
national football power. From 195 


Beard says he'll be remembered as one of the 


worst coaches in history. 
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1964 it won five national black-college 
championships, as well as six conference 
titles. It produced players who went on to 
star as professionals, NFL Hall of Fame 
fety Ken Houston and wide receiver Otis 
Taylor among them. The team’s legendary 
coach, Billy Nicks, was the Bear Bryant 
of black-college coaches. Bryant had an 
alltime winning percentage of .780, Nicks 
a remarkable .787 winning average in his 16 
years at the school. 
Phe football team inspired pride and 
self-respect among alumni, many of whom 
now point to the engineering and nursing 
departments or the school band as exam- 
ples of the university's excellence, and who 
view the present state of affairs in the foot- 
ball program with a mixture of resigna- 
tion and horror. “You can’t put a value 
on the importance of a football team to a 
university,” says Frank Jackson, a Prairie 
View graduate who now serves as the 
school’s director of student initiatives and 
development. “It’s like your warriors: They 
go out from your village to defend and 
uphold your name. When you i 
View,’ there’s a collective personality that’s 
conjured up. Those of us who are a part of 
that want to be recognized 2 
and productive. If your warri viewed 
weak, then your collective body—your 
village—is viewed as wea 
Prairie View’s is not a situation that kin- 
dles much humor, yet Beard and his 
coaches and players brought some to their 
plight. They had no choic 
seems like everybody’s ag: 
Benjamin Goffney, a senior free safety. 
“Our old teammates don’t want to see us 
win because they didn’t win. Plus the ref- 
erees, I've heard some say, ‘Man, whe 
yall think y'all are doing out her 
band members. The cheerleaders. We 
already had some fights with the cheer- 
leaders. We were coming to practice one 
night before a game with Texas Southern, 
and we were walking and they blocked 
our way and started calling us sorry and say- 
ing, ‘When are y'all going to win a game’ 
and stuff like that. They were so mad they 
wanted to fight. They treated us like a 
bunch of dogs—like we wanted to lose! 
Man, we don’t want to los 
The Panthers’ last winnin; 
1976, when they went 6-5. Since then their 
ayerage losing margin has been by more 
than four touchdowns. In 1991, truly a 
regrettable year for anyone with a smidgen 
of feeling for the place, Prairie View 
squeezed out only 48 points during the 
entire season. Worse still, the opposition 
averaged 56 points per game. 


“That was the year we 
lost to Alabama State 
92-0,” says Ian Smith, an 
offensive lineman from Houston who 
was a freshman then. “It was 72-0 at 
halftime. And there was pretty much 
nothing we could do. We're sitting 
around, and Coach Beard comes in and 
says, ‘Well, y'all go ahead and let them get 
a hundred.’ He actually said that. We 
knew he was frustrated and didn’t really 
mean it, but it bothered me that he was 
being so negative. “If y'all let them score 
a hundred,’ he said, ‘then y'all are walk- 
ing home. ” 

Beard took most of the heat for the 


team’s difficulties, but changing times 
were more to blame than any individ- 
ual. Football at Prairie View started to 
decline after schools in Texas were inte- 
grated in the 1960s and predominantly 
white universities began admitting black 
students. Athletes with limited choices for 
college suddenly found doors flung open 
at places like Houston, Rice, Texas and 
Texas A&M. Smaller schools such as 
Stephen F. Austin and Sam Houston 
State also siphoned from the talent pool. 
Until then Nicks could lure practically any 
black schoolboy-athlete he wanted. Work 
programs provided student-athletes with 
the equivalent of scholarships, and as 


Finding big-time equipment that fit well proved 
difficult for the 345-pound Reed. 


many as 100 freshmen reported each 
year for the football team, At the start of 
a season the roster often included 150 
names. Prairie View graduates were loyal 
to “the Hill,” as the place is affectionately 
called, and many of Nicks’s players 
entered the Texas public school system as. 
coaches, teachers and administrators. 
Nicks helped find them jobs, knowing 
they were his best source of future talent. 
cks retired after the 1965 season 
Today he is 90 years old and lives in 
Houston with his wife, Lillie Belle. “The 
white schools are the ones that hurt me 
most,” Nicks - “T could control it for 
a while, but I don’t think that I could 
control it now. You see, most of the 
black coaches in the state were my boys— 
they played for me at Prairie View. If one 
of them had an outstanding boy, and I 
told him I wanted him, then he was mine. 
I could get on the phone and say, ‘Coach, 
I hear you've got a great boy.’ The coach 
would say, “Coach Nicks, he’s at, he’s 
really great.’ Then Id say, ‘Well, bring 
him on down here.’ Not me come up 
there and see him, but you bring him 
down to me! 

“Once, one of my former players was 
coaching in Dallas, and he said to me, 
“Coach Nicks, I’ve just about decided 
he should go to a white school.’ I said, 
‘Well, he must be a mighty fine boy if the 
white schools want him.’ ‘Coach,’ he 
said, ‘he’s the finest boy I’ve ever 
coached.’ I said, “Tell me, how did you get 
the job you've got?” He said, ‘You rec- 
ommended me and came down here and 
talked to the principal and told him to 
hire me, and so he hired me.’ I said, 
‘Just like you got it, you can lose it.” 
Three or four days later that boy I wanted 
was on my campus 

In many respects Beard became a 
casualty of the Nicks legacy. Although he 
was the 10th coach to hold the job since 
Nicks stepped down—and the 10th with 
a losing record—some people refused 
to believe that the past couldn't be 
repeated. Sapenter is one of them 

“Winning is just like losing,” he says. 
“Both are habit-forming. You can win 
so much that you don’t know how to 
lose: And you can lose so much that you 
forget how to win. The key for me is to 
break the habit of losing and build one 
of winning. It’s a huge task, but it can 
be done.” 

Sapenter’s idealism is refreshing, but 
one can’t help but wonder how long it will 
hold up under the weight of the mess he 
has inherited. Because of a lack of funds, 
Prairie View does not provide scholarships 
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=!) to football players, as 
apy “ does every other school 
in the conference. And at 
most Division I schools, football coaches 
don’t have to coach other sports and 
teach classes, as those at Prairie View 
have had to do. Beard taught 28 hours of 
classes each week, and he coached the golf 
team as well. His assistants had schedules 
that were just as demanding. 
Sapenter won't be confined to a clas 


the smallest in the conference. Southern 
had the league’s highest at $3.1 million, a 
figure that, though large, seems meager 
when compared with the $17.5 million 
Texas A&M dispensed to its athletic teams. 

“You should put an asterisk next to our 
last 44 Io: Beard says, “designating 
them as intramural or club football, because 
that’s all we've been. I played with kids 
nobody else wanted. I had some who came 
into my office, they couldn’t pass a physi- 


name eanrccey one 1 NO QB ONOP VT 


Though Hines is determined to bring back 


winning ways, alumni remain doubtful. 


room all day, but he will be in charge of 
resuscitating an entire athletic depart- 
ment. And without much money at his 
disposal he has a huge challenge con- 
fronting him. In 1994 Prairie View’s total 
budget for 15 teams came to $849,000, 


132 


cal anywhere so they reported to Prat 
View. They had pins in their ankles—pins! 
And they said, ‘I used to play in high 
school, and I got hurt and all the big 
schools stopped recruiting me.’ And this 
is their thinking: If I can’t play anywhere 


else, I can always play at Prairie View. 

“You've got guys who are bleeding 
and bandaged, and they look at you and 
say, ‘Coach, what happened? What went 
wrong?’ You don’t have the heart to say, 
‘Son, you’re not good enough, you 
shouldn't be playing Division I football.’ ” 

If there is a bright spot for Beard in 
being fired, it is in no longer having to bear 
the yoke of ignominy that comes with 
holding the position of football coach at 
Prairie View. He could rarely venture out 
in his community without somebody com- 
menting about the losing streak. His 
teenage son, meaning to help, diagrammed 
plays for him at home. Other family mem- 
bers sent him balloon bouquets and cards 
wishing him well. His mother, who lives in 
Detroit, mailed him poems about the 
importance of perseverance. 

Featured in newspaper articles around 
the country, Beard became a celebrity for 
being the game's biggest loser. Even The 
New York Times gave a generous chunk of 
space to the situation at Prairie View. 
But the toughest blow came this summer, 
when destiny caught up with him at last. 
After three days on the road as part of an 
SWAC publicity junket, Beard and other 
league coaches convened in Prairie View 
to beat the drum for the upcoming sea- 
son. A press conference was scheduled for 
1:30 p.m., but that morning Beard 
received a phone call from athletic direc- 
tor Barbara Jacket. “I have a letter from 
the president's office for you,” Jacket 
id. Jacket herself had received a simi- 
lar dispatch saying she’d been relieved 
of her duties as AD and reassigned to 
the classroom. Beard’s letter, stamped 
CONFIDENTIAL, was the same. 

“T wanted to call a team meeting and tell 
the kids,” he says, “but there wasn’t enough 
time. We did have a little meeting later in 
the afternoon, and some of the kids were 
upset and wanted to quit. I told them not 
to do that. Why quit when the school 
doesn’t give them anything anyway?” 

Hines hired Sapenter on an interim 
basis, meaning the school will keep him if 
he can win. “Mr. Sapenter certainly will be 
encouraged to apply for the position long- 
term,” Hines says. “But I must emphasize 
that it’s not his problem to fix; it’s Prairie 
View’s. To say to him, ‘Mr. Sapenter, go 
fix it,’ that would be brain-dead.” 


When Prairie View suspended football in 
1990, it was the first year since 1925 that 
the school was without a team. The finan- 
ial scandal, in which there were charges 
of money mismanagement by members of 
the athletic department, precipitated the 
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move; school officials hoped that a year 
off might give those in charge of the pro- 
gram time to figure out a way to regroup 
and perhaps reinvent itself. A campaign 
to solicit donations from alumni proved 
a waste of time. A mailer asking for 
money reached 30,000 alumni, only about 
150 of whom bothered to give anything. 
Athletic department officials discovered 
that it was easier to raise funds for new 
band uniforms than for a scholarship 
kitty for the football team. 

“Just think what would happen if each 
of our 30,000 alumni gave us $100 a year 
every year,” says Clifton Gilliard, an 
stant coach who played halfback for 
” 1958 national champi- 
f that happened, you’re 
talking about $3 million a year, and we 
could run a great program. People who 
took from the university would then be 
giving back to it. One problem is there’s 
been no system set up to orientate the 
graduates to give back to the school once 
they leave.” 

‘The lack of funds is evident in virtually 
every aspect of the football program. 
Team colors are purple and gold, but 
players wear white-and-blue practice uni- 
forms, hand-me-downs from the Houston 
Oilers. Some of the larger players, such 
as 345-pound junior offensive lineman 
Christopher Reed, can’t find shoulder 
pads large enough to fit them. 

“What they have is like peewee league 
shoulder pads,” says 300-pound former 
Panther Dedric Clark, who transferred to 
Iowa Wesleyan after last season. “We 
had better equipment in high school. 
And in high school we had a booster 
club, too, which they don’t have at Prairie 
View. And something else: At Prairie 
View they don’t even use washing powder 
to do our laundry. They wash the uni- 
forms in water, nothing else. 

“Tf they do use washing powder, then 
how come our uniforms always stink?” 
Reed . “How come they have mud and 
grass stains on them? Maybe they rinse the 
uniforms. But they don’t wash them. I 
can promise you they don’t wash them.” 

Enrollment at Prairie View is 5,600, 
and even when Blackshear Field attracts 
a sizable crowd, fans rarely stick around for 
the end of the game. The Panthers played 
Grambling last year before nearly 67,000 
at the Cotton Bowl in Dallas and lost 
66-0. Three weeks later Prairie View could 
draw only 2,000 at home to watch the 
team lose 54-13 to Alabama State. Since 
the outcome generally is decided by half- 
time, fans wait for the band to wind up its 
show before filing out. A riot of applause 


erupts, then a great many people leave, not 
caring whom they offend. By now the 
Prairie View players are used to seeing the 
exodus, but they still don’t like it. 

“We played the University of Alabama- 
Birmingham in the final game of the sea- 
son last year,” senior tight end Eric Wilson 
says, “and when the second half started, 
the stands were just about empty. Some 


“Tt was a home game, and 
for home games they're 
supposed to stay till the end 
and play the school fight song. It’s 
cial thing, everybody likes hearing it. Well, 
the game ended, and we looked for the 
band, but it had left like everybody else. No 
respect, man. Then when you go to class 
the next week, some of your teachers 
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of the guys on the other team said, ‘Hey, 
where’s everybody going’ 
happens all the time.’ The guy said, ‘I'm 
glad I don’t go here.’ ” 

“One game, the band just left in the 
third quarter,” Benjamin Goffney says. 


make fun of you. I had an English teacher 
say that if we won a game, she'd give me 
an A for the course. This was in front of the 
whole class. Everybody laughed, and I 
just sat there taking it. Sometimes I won- 
der if anybody cares about us. It’s like 


we're our own frat; it’s us 


= 
rye’ against the world.” 
And in that war too, the 

Panthers seem to be coming up short. Team 
dedication, say some of the veteran players, 
has known better days. “We have practice at 
four o'clock,” Ian Smith says, “and you might 
have six people out there. The team has lil 
70-something members, but you have only six 
show up. Then when the time comes to 
make up the travel squad for a road game, 
everybody comes back out again, ready to go.” 

“When they miss practice,” says junior 
quarterback Greg Bell, “they're either off 
studying somewhere or hiding in their 
rooms—mostly hiding in their rooms.” 

Some players have wondered whether 
the football program has had a hex put 
on it. Junior running back Michael Porter, 
in particular, has had moments when he 
wonders if he’s the one who has been jinx- 
ing the team. Porter has never won at 
Prairie View, and he never won while play- 
ing on the varsity squad at Houston’s Davis 
High School, either. He personally is 0-5 
over the last five seasons. 

“We always talk about what we’ll do 
when we win,” he says. “Skip class. Take out 
a camera and shoot a whole bunch of pic- 


tures or something. It'll be like the national 
championship around here.” 

Last year the National Enquirer sent 
Porter something called the Lucky Blue 
Dot. The Lucky Blue Dot, the paper told 
him, possessed magical powers that could 
reverse his fortunes. “They sent it to one 
lady,” Porter says, “and she won the lot- 
tery—$30 million! They sent it to another 
guy, and he got a car somehow. I guess they 
heard I was having bad luck and thought 
they could help me out.” Porter, by this 
time, was willing to try anything, so he 
put the Lucky Blue Dot inside his hel- 
met. Before a game against Alabama- 
Birmingham he sat studying it, imagining 
its potential. It was nothing more than a 
blue piece of paper. Blue and round. Where 
the luck came from he couldn’t tell. You 
can’t see luck. 

“Turns out it was my best game all year,” 
Porter says. “Every time I touched the ball 
I gained five or six yards. I had a couple of 
pretty long runs, too. I tried not to think 
about it, but on-the sideline I’d take my hel- 
met off and look inside. ‘Well, there you 
are.’ Then I’d go out and have another 
run. We still lost. But I have to credit the 
blue dot. It helped.” 


Porter says he saved the Lucky Blue 
Dot and plans to wear it next season—if he 
can find it. He says he put it away for 
safekeeping, but the place is so safe he 
can’t remember where it is. “If it doesn’t 
turn up,” he says, “I'll write the Enquirer 
and ask them to send another. That blue 
dot was good.” 


One consoling factor for the football squad 
is that the basketball team hasn’t been far- 


ing much better. It was 6-21 in 1994-9. 
The year before, it won only five games, and 
in 1991-92 it went 0-28. That same season 
the women’s basketball team didn’t win a 
game either, making it a confusing time for 
any of the Panther faithful who look to 
Prairie View for self-affirmation. 

The basketball program, like football, 
has no scholarships. “It forces you to do 
one of two things,” says Elwood Plummer, 
coach of the men’s team. “You either 
have to go after the student who has a 
high academic average and SAT score so 
you can try to get him an academic schol- 
arship. Or you find the player who’s indi- 
gent and who will qualify for financial 
aid. If a prospect is from a middle-income 
family and has average grades, he’s what 
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we call an in-betweener, and you can’t put 
your hands on him. Believe me, there 
are more average people than there are 
above or below.” 

Plummer often brings in athletes who 
qualify for other types of financial aid. 
One of his players receives grant money 
because he works asa fireman for the city 


of Houston, aid (vo are on engineering 


“['m having dreams 


about our first game, 


o on D 
Sapenter. They re nightmares. 


scholarships, “We have only one player 
whose family is paying for everything, 
Plummer says. “That's on the whole team 

Plummer has made a point of attending 
most of the home football games and 
cheering when positive things happen, but 
few others have been as supportive, “Even 
movie stars make fun of us,” says Goffney. 


” 


“Bill Cosby made a joke about us once. 
And one of our newspaper reporters went 
to interview President Clinton, and he and 
the reporter cracked a joke about us and 
laughed, That’s what I was told, anyway. 
Then there was this comedian on HBO 
who made up a song about us. The name 
of it was Purple Rain, and it went like 
the Prince song, ‘Purple rain, purple rain,” 
the first line went, ‘why 
can’t Prairie View win a 
game?’” 

Despite all, the play- 
ers and coaches remain 
steadfast in their deter- 
mination to win. The first 
game of the new season is 
the Sept. 3 Labor Day 
Classic with Te 
Southern, which beat the 

Panthers by a mere seven 

points last year, “I’m already having dreams 
about that game,” Sapenter says. “They're 
nightmares. Every night since I got here I've 
had one. 

This spring some of Prairie View's vet- 
cran players were guaranteeing a victory. 
They appeared undaunted by the likeli- 
hood that guaranteeing anything might be 


says 
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ng for trouble. Others were more reflec- 
tive: Getting beaten all the time tends to 
make a person that way. 

“T’ve sat down with myself and had a 
talk,” Smith says. “If this is the toughest 
thing you ever have to deal with in life, 
I told myself, then life is going to be 
real easy.” 

Another echoed that sentiment, but 
unlike Smith he didn’t have any eligibility 
left. Asked what he would remember best 
about his 0-44 career at Prairie View, for- 
mer linebacker Alphonse Provo hesitated 
a moment before speaking. He looked off 
at something in the distance and then let 
the words come. “I suppose the thing I'll 
carry with me for the rest of my life is the 
record. But then, maybe I shouldn’t say 
that. I shouldn’t say it bec it’s not alto- 
gether true, since I don’t think about the 
record much. What will stick with me, I 
should say, is the guys on the team. I met 
all types of guys on this team, most of 
them very good people. I’m not embar- 
rassed to have played here. As a matter of 
fact, I go out all the time wearing a Prairie 
View T-shirt, and people may look at me 
and laugh and say things, but I’m still 
proud of the place. Very proud.” . 
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My Babysitter, the Foothall Star 


“Keyshawn predicted that someday I'd write about him in the SI college football issue.” 


hy Shelley Smith 


I NEVER expected that my babysitter would become a 
Heisman Trophy candidate. A prom-queen candidate, maybe, 
but Heisman? Heck no. I've learned the hard way, though, 
that when you're a single working mother who travels for your 
job, you grab any reliable, responsible and available baby- 
sitter you can find. 

In the summer of 1992 my daughter, Dylann, was five when 
current USC star wide receiver Keyshawn Johnson was just a 
skinny, obnoxious teenager who had just graduated from high 
school and was still trying to figure out 
what he wanted to do with his life. I met 
him and his trusty sidekick, Reynaldo 
(Skeats) Spalding, now a defensive end 
at Iowa, when I spent three months 
reporting and writing a story about 
Dorsey High in Los Angeles, where 
they had both played football. Almost 
every day the two of them ribbed me. 
“Hey, Sports Illustrated,” they'd yell 
from their perch alongside the Dorsey 
practice field, where they hung out that 
summer. “When are you going to make 
us famous?” 

“Soon,” I would yell back. “Soon. 
No doubt about it.” 

During my reporting, Keyshawn 
regaled me with stories about what a 
great football player he had been in 
high school (page 40) and predicted 
that someday I'd write about him in 
the SI college football issue. Everyone 
who knew Keyshawn told me not to take him seriously, that he had 
a lively imagination. 

“Pll show you someday,” Keyshawn insisted. 

Later that year both Keyshawn and Reynaldo enrolled at 
West Los Angeles Junior College, and they called me one 
afternoon in search of work. I told them that I would ask 
around. Soon afterward I heard about a film company that was 
working on a high school basketball documentary in South 
Central L.A., near the neighborhood in which they both were 
raised. The producer wanted a couple of people who knew the 
area and who could provide security for the camera 
equipment. “I have two experts for you,” I said. 

Later, I hooked up Keyshawn and Skeats with writers who 
came to Los Angeles to cover everything from the post-riot 
mood of the city to fashion among inner-city teens. They were 
naturals—courteous, respectful, friendly, reliable and what 
they didn’t know, they faked. I liked that. I liked that a lot. 

So when my ex-husband, Mike Tharp, was sent to cover the 
famine in Somalia for U.S. News & World Report and 1 was sent 
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Johnson went from Dylann’s backup to No. 1. 


to cover Charles Barkley’s first games with the Phoenix Suns 
and my then current babysitter had a new baby of her own to 
take care of, I called on my experts to stay with Dylann. It 
wasn’t long before it became a semiregular gig—regular 
enough that Dylann would wake up, walk into the kitchen 
where I was reading the newspaper and say, “Wassup?” 

Keyshawn and Skeats used to pick her up at school too. 
They became such familiar—albeit unlikely—parts of the 
scenery at Dylann's school that it was hardly surprising when I 
found a note from Skeats on the wall 
this spring. It read, TO THE ST. PETER’S 
6TH GRADE—GOOD LUCK—SKE: 
NO. 97 IOWA. 

Last fall a sports agent I know 
called and asked if I was aware that 
Keyshawn was driving a new gold 
Honda Accord. 

“Yeah,” I said. “It’s mine.” 

Neither Keyshawn nor Skeats had 
a car, so | often let them use mine. 
Maybe they wanted it for dates, but 
they cleaned it all the time and even 
changed the oil on occasion. And 
when the brakes began to squeak one 
day, I was relieved that Keyshawn 
took the car to Midas. 

Many people don’t understand the 
relationship between Keyshawn and 
me. When he signed with USC, the 
sports information director suspected 
I was using Keyshawn to get inside 
information about the team and told Keyshawn he should end 
our friendship. Keyshawn set him straight. 

Dylan, who’s now nine, wore Keyshawn’s number on her 
soccer uniform last fall. We went to his games at the Coliseum. 
Keyshawn and Skeats come over for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners, or any other time I’m home and decide to 
cook and they're in town and want to eat. The three of us talk 
on the phone just about every day. When Skeats was unhappy 
last fall at Iowa and wanted to transfer, we talked twice a day. 
When Keyshawn was considering turning pro in January, we 
talked every hour. After UCLA beat USC 31-19 last season, 
the three of us went out. Keyshawn’s only smile that night 
came when Dylann crawled onto his lap and gave him a hug. 
“Don’t worry,” she said, “We lost our soccer game today, too.” 

Last fall, after Keyshawn scored his first touchdown as a 
‘Trojan, he ran into the parking lot following the game to find 

s. “See,” he said, flashing a smile, “I told you I was good.” 

As good as his word. He not only made it into SI, he’s even 
on the cover. . 
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